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Fellowships in Education of 
Mentally Retarded Children 


| CoMMISSIONER OF EpucaTion Lawrence G. Der- 
thick has announced the allocation of 150 graduate 
iellowships in a move to increase the number of leaders 
in the education of mentally retarded children. The 
lellowships were made possible under a $1 million 
‘ppropriation by Congress in July 1959 to carry out 
the objectives of Public Law 85-926, signed by Presi- 
lent Eisenhower on September 6, 1958. This program 
ior the professional preparation of leadership personnel 
in educating mentally retarded children is separate 
irom the Graduate Fellowship provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, Commissioner Derthick 
pointed out. 

Of the 150 fellowships, 2 were allocated to each of 

the 50 State educational agencies for the purpose of 
assisting the agencies in training personnel to act as 
supervisors of teachers of mentally retarded children. 
The remaining 50 fellowships were allocated to 14 uni- 
versities to train professional personnel to conduct the 
training of future teachers of such children. 
_ Each Fellow will receive $2,000 for his first year of 
graduate study, $2,400 for a second year, and $2,800 
for a third year, together with $400 each year for each 
dependent. For each Fellow enrolled under this pro- 
gyam, the institution which he is attending will receive 
a provisional supporting grant of $2,500 per year to be 
applied by the institution to the cost of training the 
Fllow. 








President Calls Two Conferences 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has called two nationwide 
conferences in fields of interest to employment security 
personnel. 

The White House Conference on Children and 
Youth will hold its Golden Anniversary meeting in 
Washington, D.C., March 27 to April 2, 1960. The 
purpose of this Conference is to “promote opportu- 
nities for children and youth to realize their full po- 
tential for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” 

This is the sixth time in 50 years that an American 
President has called on the Nation to pause and assess 
the total needs of youth. Every 10 years since 1909 
when the first White House Conference was held at 
the call of President Theodore Roosevelt, this “per- 
spective” has been taken. ‘The Conference has pro- 
duced the United States Children’s Bureau, Federal 
and State child labor laws, and has brought about 
many other developments expressing this country’s 
concern for its young. 

President Eisenhower called the 1960 Conference 
“to see that we prepare today’s children well for life 
in tomorrow’s world.” ‘The 7,000 people who are ex- 
pected to attend will be representatives of the 500 
organizations which make up the Council of National 
Organizations of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth; Governor-appointed committees in 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands; and 
various Government officials and foreign visitors. 


xk ke 


The White House Conference on Aging will be held 
in Washington, January 9 to 12, 1961. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is planning and will conduct the Conference. 

The purpose of the Conference is to bring together 
representatives of all levels of Government and pro- 
fessional and lay persons working in the field of aging, 
and of the general public, including older people them- 
selves, for the purpose of arriving at facts and recom- 
mendations concerning the utilization of skills, expe- 
rience, and energies of older people and the improve- 
ment of their conditions. 








The Conference will be attended by 3,000 delegates, 
of whom 1,740 will represent States and the District of 
Columbia. The remaining 1,260 delegates will include 
principally representatives of national organizations 
and Federal departments and agencies. 

Secretary Flemming has expressed the intention that 
this Conference “be a citizens’ conference dealing with 
citizens’ problems in the traditional and historical 
American way.” 


One Year of Amended 
Social Security Coverage 


APPROXIMATELY 190,000 more men, women, and 
children started drawing monthly old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits in the first 12 months 
under amendments to the social security law which 
went into effect in August 1958, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming an- 
nounced recently. 

Secretary Flemming pointed out, however, that 
many other persons made eligible under the amend- 
ments may either be unaware of their rights or may 
not understand that they must file application before 
their payments can begin. Persons who believe they 
may be eligible for benefits under any of the 19: 58 
changes in the social security law should contact their 
nearest social security district office promptly, Secre- 
tary Flemming advised, to learn their rights and make 
application for any payments due them. 

Persons who became eligible for benefits beginning 
in September 1958 and did not apply for them before 
the end of September 1959 will fail to receive a month’s 
back benefit for each month after September in which 
they fail to make application. The law provides back 
payments for a period no greater than 12 months be- 
fore the month an application is filed. 

The largest group made eligible for benefits be- 
ginning September 1958 are the dependents of disabled 
workers. Although disabled workers aged 50 to 65 
have been eligible for benefits since July 1957, pay- 
ments could not be made to their dependent families 
until the 1958 amendments were enacted. During the 
first year, 126,000 such dependents were added to the 
social security benefit rolls, Secretary Flemming said. 

About 50,000 additional disabled workers have been 
awarded monthly benefits under a provision in the 
1958 amendments which eased the work requirements 
for persons applying under the disability insurance 
provision. This amendment also gave w orkers, whose 
disability may have begun as far back as 1941, until 
June 30, 1961, to apply to have their social security 
records “frozen” as of the time they actually became 
disabled. Under the old law, if an application was 
filed after June 30, 1958, the worker’s disability, for 
social security purposes, was considered to have begun 
no earlier than 12 months prior to the filing date. 

Some 3,000 aged dependent parents of workers who 
died since 1939 have been added to the benefit rolls 


(Continued on page 48) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance 
United States, August 1959 
Percent: ve 
change fi »m 


Number or 


Activity ! amount Pr 
re- 
vious | “d 
month . 
Employment Service 
New Applications... . — 685, 700 9 5 
Referrals: 

Agricultural. . a sie 1, 317, 800 | ie 9 

Nonagricultural...... 976,400 | +2 15 
Placements: | 

Apricultiral.............. 1, 295, 600 12 8 

Nonagricultural.......... 570, 100 +1 | 17 

ROAR 6s Sie es he Seecie mete 382,300 | +1 18 
Women. a ee Ae 241, 800 ss 14 
Handic appe Mics ssc 25,400 | +6 | 17 
Counseling interviews....... 112, 400 | 5 | +6 
Individuals given tests....... 113, 900 | —] 21 
Raaployer Visits. ........5+45 146,100 | —5 | 7 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 

tional] 2 ee er ee 1,010,800 | —18 | 18 
Weekly average insured un- | 

employment....... eareee 1,291,400 | —3 4] 
Weeks compensated _ 4, 627, 000 | 8 | 
Weekly average beneficiaries. 1, 101, 700 (4) 

Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemploy- 

RIMINI oie p's a)s itis aia $29. 76 +2 2 
Benefits paid. . erie $133, 443, 900 | 6 47 
Funds av ailable as of August | 

<) ie. 1.) Aare eee err . |$7, 043, 440, 200 | 3 { 

Veterans 5 
iniitsal Claims... ....<.....4 4,400; —8 | 7 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment......... Saree 9, 600 | 3 —§2 
Benefits paid. . ek eee $990, 400 | —14 | 85 
New applications. . ee ; 123,200 | (6) | 23 
Referrals, nonagric ultural . a 189, 700 | +4 | +4 
Placements, nonagric ultural ._ ae 114,300 | +3 | + 5 
Placements, handicapped. .... 9,700 | +31 iz 
Counseling interviews........ 18,300 |} +1] —21 
Unemployment Compensation for | 
Federal Employees 7 | | 
Initial Claims, ............ 11,100 | —27 5 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment......... ees 28, 400 (8) —14 
Benefits paid.. $3, 602,100 | +1 | 20 

| | 

Unemployment Compensation for | | 

Ex-Servicemen 8 
Initial claims. ....... = 25,200 | —7 | sae 
Weekly average insured un- | | 
employment........... oa 44,100 | +2]...... 
evel} C.)( \ te $5, 238, 200 | —2/|..... 


| | 





1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Data on the unemployment compensation programs for veterans, Federal civilian 
employees, and ex-servicemen include Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

? Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

8 Comparahle data not available 

4 Increase of less than 0.5 percent 

5 The first three items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first two items exclude UCV claims 
filed jointly with other programs. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

7 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 

8 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. “se 
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The Employment Service 


lakes Stock .. . 





From an address by Under Secretary of Labor James T. O'Connell 
before the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies 
Charleston, S.C., October 12, 1959 


ip will recall that at your last annual meeting the Secretary raised a number of important questions 
concerning the operations of the Employment Service, and urged that you direct your personal atten- 
tion to the problem of improving its effectiveness. The efforts made along this line by both the Bureau of 
Employment Security and State employment security agencies have proved very satisfying. 


This Conference itself, it seems to me, was particularly cooperative in providing the means—through 
your Employment Service Program and Operations Committee—for more effective methods of Federal-State 


consultation. 


Within the Service itself, new and considerable attention has been devoted to important areas. 


Man- 


agement and supervision have improved. We have seen a heightened emphasis on placement and employer 
relations functions, and on the improvement of public relations. 


Fortunately, the timing of these efforts coincided with an improvement in our economic climate, and the 
result has been a substantial increase in the volume of nonfarm placements during the first half of this year. 
At the present time, I am told, such placements are running at a record peacetime level. 


We can also feel pleased that this stepped-up placement rate was not accompanied by a decline in some 


of our other activities. 
levels during the same 6-month period. 


For example, testing and counseling activities were both operating at all-time high 


In terms of the Employment Service’s total potential, of course, I think you will all agree with me that 


we have a great variety of untapped opportunities still ahead of us. 


I therefore hope that you will continue 


to give to the Service the type of guidance, leadership, and support which alone can produce full public 


confidence and universal acceptance. 


What Has Been Done: What Is Being Done 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 
Director 
Bureau of Employment Security 


N OCTOBER 1958, Secretary of Labor James P. 

Mitchell spoke to the State agency administrators 
at the annual meeting of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Administrators in Chicago on 
the need for improvement of the public employment 
service. A full year has passed since this occasion. 
It now seems appropriate to review the response of 
the Bureau and the State employment security agen- 
cies to the challenge set forth by the Secretary. 
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In terms of solid placement accomplishment, the 
9-percent gain in nonfarm placements from fiscal year 
1958 to fiscal year 1959 is a clear demonstration that, 
given the opportunity afforded by improving labor 
market conditions, the State Employment Services 
have the capability of keeping pace with the Nation’s 
expanding economy and labor force. In the January— 
June 1959 period, placement volume was 25, percent 
greater than in the comparable period a year before. 


3 








June 1959 placements were 28 percent higher than in 
june 1958. 

Particularly gratifying was the fact that the largest 
percentage increases in placement totals occurred in 
the skilled, semiskilled, professional, and managerial 
occupations. The volume of placement activity 
through the national clearance system also registered 
a substantial gain from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 
1959. | 

Much More To Be Done 


It should be pointed out, however, that this is not 
the time to rest on the oars—there is much yet to be 
done. The labor force is expanding rapidly and its 
composition changing substantially. New industries 
and new jobs are coming into being. Employment 
trends in some of the industries we have been serving 
show sizable shifts We have 
labor shortages in certain communities, job shortages 
in others, and a general shortage of some skills. I 
suspect we also have some antiquated procedures and 
practices that need changing. ‘These are but a few 
of the unmistakable signs that the Employment Service 
is not yet “out of the woods.” 


some up, some down. 


The groundwork for the nationwide emphasis on 
the improvement of the Employment Service was laid 
at a meeting of employment security administrators 
and employment service directors representing all the 
At this meeting. 
problem areas were identified and plans developed for 
actions intended to meet the problems. ‘These in- 
cluded: 


State agencies in December 1958. 


A newly revised and rearranged Manual section on 
local office organization and management, and tech- 
nical assistance to State agencies in the installation of 
the system. 

A training program in the principles and techniques 
of field supervision, which included State and regional 
office sessions with field supervisors and employment 
In some cases, this was combined 
with a complete pilot installation of a local office or- 
ganization and management system. 

The preparation and issuance of a self-study work 
book entitled, ““Twelve Steps to Better Supervision of 
Placement Operations.” This is a self-training device 
designed specifically to raise the level of competence 
of first-line placement supervisors, but which also will 
be helpful to supervisors at higher levels. 

A series of four week-long workshop conferences on 
Employer Relations during fiscal year 1959. These 
sessions provided training for a total of 69 State agency 
employer relations representatives in effective em- 
ployer relations techniques. Representatives of em- 
ployers, labor unions, universities, trade groups, per- 
sonnel, and sales organizations also participated. 

Allocation of approximately $2 million from econ- 
omies in other expenditure categories to the State agen- 
cies to assist in financing measures for employment 
service improvement. 


service directors. 
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Plans for actions to be taken in fiscal year 1960 1 .- 
cluded: 

A national conference of regional office employme xt 
service representatives. (This meeting was hid 
September 14 to 25.) 

Development of Manual sections detailing Bure..u 
policy and recommended standards and proceduies 
for the organization of placement service in Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. 

Continuation of Bureau technical assistance to State 
agencies—on regional or State office request—in in- 
stallation, reinstallation, or evaluation of organization 
and management systems in local offices. 

The Brookings Institution has accepted the Bureau's 
proposal for a cooperative program of administration 
and management conferences for State agency admin- 
istrators. ‘The first of the conferences will be held in 
December, with others planned for early 1960. I am 
confident that the administrators and their agencies 
will derive substantial benefit from them. 

At the local office level, a number of State agencies 
are working with universities in the development of 
programs to mect out-service training needs of local 
office managers. One State completed this program 
this summer and the others will: be developed to the 
final curriculum stage by next summer. 

A comprehensive public relations program—di- 
rected to specific occupational and industrial groups 
as well as to the general public and civic organiza- 
tions—has been designed to advance public under- 
standing, support, and use of the public employment 
service. 

Counselor Training 


Work is continuing in college-level out-service train- 
1958, some 165 counselors 
In the 1958-59 school year, 
more than 800 counselors from 42 State agencies par- 


ing of counselors. In 
received this training. 


ticipated in either regular university courses or special- 
ized workshop courses. A summary of reports on the 
first nine courses in 1958 will be released for the infor- 
mation of State agencies in setting up out-service 
training. 

Other counseling program activities will include 
an exchange and evaluation of State agency experi- 
ence with area counselors; evaluation and adaptation 
of counseling experience with “hard core” unemployed 
in four experimental rural area programs; tryout of 
the new functional occupational classification struc- 
ture as it applies to counseling; new training units 
on local office counseling responsibilities, and evalua- 
tion and supervision of counseling by field supervisors. 
Other special program activities will continue to pro- 
vide State agencies with material to facilitate place- 
ment activities in behalf of youth, older workers, and 
handicapped workers. 

In the testing field, about 40 new aptitude test bat- 
teries covering 50 occupations will be developed dur- 
ing this fiscal year. 
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Placements of workers in the skilled category, such as the machinists shown here, were up markedly in fiscal year 1959. 


General Aptitude Test Battery 


A new edition of occupational aptitude test patterns, 
to add about 65 occupations, will be issued about July 
1960. 

Studies on the applicability of the GATB to older 
workers and to persons as young as ninth graders are 
in progress, as well as work on the modernization of 
USES typing and dictating tests. 

With the assistance of the New York State agency, 
a new trade test for the rapidly growing Electronics 
Technician occupation is being developed and will 
soon be ready for verification by other State agencies. 

Revisions of the CataLoc or Tests & Test Ma- 
TERIALS and THE Test DEVELOPMENT GuIDE will be 
published in the current fiscal year, as well as a new 
training unit on “The GATB—Its Use and Inter- 
pretation.” 

To determine what adjustments are necessary to 
enable our nationwide labor clearance machinery to 
keep pace with the needs of workers and employers 
in the highly complex and volatile labor markets we 
‘an expect in the 1960's, we have established a work 
committee of State agency consultants to review pol- 
cies; procedures; labor demand, supply, and mobility 
lata; professional network operations; foreign labor 
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importations; and all other elements of the labor clear- 
ance system. 

In order to provide a better understanding of the 
way in which modern labor markets function and the 
role of the Employment Service, the Bureau has recom- 
mended that State agencies undertake research studies 
covering a variety of related subjects. A key study 
will throw light on the hiring channels through which 
workers obtain jobs and employers obtain workers and 
on the nature and extent of the local office participa- 
tion in the hiring activity of the community. 

Two other types of studies will measure the services 
provided to individual job seekers by local offices and 
services provided to individual employers. Other 
studies, such as analyses of hires, placements, and pene- 
tration rates by size of firm, and comparisons of hires 
from unemployment insurance contribution reports 
and labor turnover reports, are designed, in part, to 
determine how the data used in evaluation and man- 
agement of the local offices may be improved. Some 
23 States already are planning or conducting these and 
related studies. 

The area skill survey program is also contributing 
important information needed by the local employment 
service offices in improving services to workers, em- 
ployers, and the community. Conducted by the State 
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agencies in cooperation with the Bureau, the area skill 
surveys analyze current and future occupational re- 
quirements in individual labor market areas. 

Information compiled in skill surveys is useful in 
helping to meet a number of objectives of the Em- 
ployment Service, such as job development, employ- 
ment counseling, community employment development 
programs, promotion of local training programs, 
realistically geared to the occupational labor require- 
ments of the area, as well as providing general infor- 
mation about job opportunities. A by-product of 
these surveys, which perhaps is as important as their 
direct uses, lies in their public relations value. 

Thirty-three States are participating in this pro- 
gram. A total of 39 surveys have been completed in 
the last 2 years or so; surveys are currently planned or 
are in process in 28 States. 

Over 100 State agency occupational analysts, repre- 
senting 18 State agencies and including 7 “field cen- 
ters,” are verifying occupational information in the 
DicTIONARY OF OccuPATIONAL Tires and collecting 
new information by observing the jobs in operation in 
industrial plants and business establishments through- 
out the country. This concentrated activity is in 
preparation for a revised edition of the DOT, which it 
is hoped can be published within the next few years. 

This revised edition also will include a new occupa- 
tional classification structure which accents those traits 
and characteristics required of the worker to perform 
the job. Trials of the new structure are being carried 
on in several local offices to determine its practical 
applicability in local office operations. 





A management tool setting forth all interview 
assignments in the local office (both UI and ES) 
being completed and soon will be tried out. Thi 
study will contain, basically, a listing of all such . 
signments, the method used to carry out each assis 
ment, and the skills, knowledges, and abilities requir« 

In response to the continued interest in and n¢ 
for occupational information about the work of te: 
nicians who support scientists and engineers, two box 
lets are in preparation. One is to cover research an 
development technicians in those industries which 
make the greatest contribution to scientific accomplis!i- 
ment (such as aircraft, missile, metallurgical, and 
nuclear research laboratories). ‘The other is to cover 
the jobs of technicians in production, maintenance, and 
sales activities. 

This is only a partial review of the projected activ- 
ities in fiscal year 1960 to raise the effective perform- 
ance level of the Employment Service. It would, 
however, be foolish to ignore the practical limitations 
of our financial resources. It is clear that we do not 
have as much money as we need for the Employment 
Service for fiscal year 1960 and this situation may be 
extended into fiscal 1961. 

There is only one answer to this situation. That is, 
to put forth extra effort to get the job done that 
workers and employers expect of us. 








No one outside the local offices and the State agency | 


administrators knows better than I the difficulties in- 
volved in trying to effect to lift ourselves by our boot- 
straps, but I am convinced that the capabilities 
inherent in the Federal-State employment security 
partnership are equal to the task. 


ES Means Essential Service 


By DR. DALE YODER 
Professor of Industrial Relations* 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 


esa public employment service is as much a crea- 
tion of the industrial revolution as the factory 
system. The job specification for the modern employ- 
ment service was written when free workers replaced 
the serfs and slaves of the middle ages. ‘Today’s em- 
ployment service must be a major instrument in the 
continuing progress free men demand in their work- 
ing relationships. 

When the idea of a free, industrialized economy 
emerged from the agricultural system of the Middle 
Ages, its most spectacular contribution was not its 
shiny new factories nor its use of water, wind, and 
steam power, nor even the round-the-world reaches of 
new business ventures. It was not the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of population, nor the creation of an industrial 
proletariate that soon became the center of attention 
for Karl Marx and his followers. For the industrial 


revolution—in which the new system of free econ- 
omies was born—was much more than a change in 
technology, although that tangible, material phase 
of the revolution has always attracted popular atten- 
tion. 

The underlying change in attitudes toward those 
who work, however, is a far more radical develop- 
ment. ‘The changing social philosophy that accom- 
panied the revolution in technology laid the founda- 


tion for an entirely new set of goals, objectives, and | ork 


‘No 


social ideals.with respect to work and workers. 


tg aren 


This radical shift in popular thought made work | 


respectable and held out the possibility of first-class 
citizenship for workers. In earlier periods, those who 
had to work were regarded as having somehow “fallen 
from grace.” They were the “poor unfortunates,” 
born to toil. Even more discouraging, their charac- 


*Dr. Yoder is currently serving as consultant to the Bureau of Employment Security on the Employment Service. 
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_|portunities open to job seekers. 


the community. 


ers were innately stunted and misshaped, so that 
nothing they could do offered a chance to better 
themselves. They were depraved, with no sense of 
ersonal ethics in their working responsibilities. 
Burke summarized prevailing thought in his reference 
to them as the “swinish multitude.” 

In the new, democratic societies whose emergence 
oincided with the industrial revolution, a compre- 
iensive reversal of this viewpoint became an inherent 
axiom. “Honest toil” became a symbol of the new 
lreedom, soon to be paralleled by “the dignity of 
labor.” Working was accepted as the natural and 
proper activity and responsibility of adult citizens. 








‘Societies were regarded as existing for the welfare of 
their citizens, including those who worked. Social 


ideals and objectives sought to advance the living 
scales of working people—to help them help them- 
selves to the “better life.” 

The first and most obvious step to be taken in such 
a new course was to maximize the working op- 
No longer was the 
worker to be tied to a single job or a single employer. 


No longer was he to be born to an occupation. 


Workers must have an opportunity to choose their 
jobs and to change such choices whenever a change 
promised the chance of a better application of their 
effort and talent. In other words, increased mobility 
of manpower became the central route, in free 





productivity for the whole economy. 
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societies, to better living for workers and greater 
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One of the major responsibilities of a free employment service is to provide comprehensive labor market information to all people in 
Samples of such information were displayed at a conference called by Secretary of Labor Mitchell in November 1957. 


To fulfill its function in free economies, mobility 
must afford the widest possible choice among jobs. 
It must facilitate free entrance to and exit from the 
labor force. It must see that new, threshold workers 
learn of both present and probable future opportuni- 
ties for their services. It must constantly alert job- 
holders to the possibilities of better jobs, and to work 
that will develop higher talents or otherwise multiply 
their contributions and rewards. The growing mobil- 
ity of manpower has been the central source of pro- 
gress in industrialized nations—the most important 
explanation of their vast expansion in productivity 
and their rapid advance toward economic prosperity. 

While the home, the school, and other institutions 
have important parts to play in mobilizing free work- 
ers, the major responsibility for leadership in this 
mobilization process falls on the new system of free 
labor markets introduced as a part of industrializa- 
tion. The free labor market is one of the classic crea- 
tions of the industrial revolution. Keeping track of 
these markets and helping both employers and em- 
ployees to appraise current and prospective labor 
demand and supply becomes an essential function in 
dynamic economies. 

Getting such information on labor demands and 
supplies may have been relatively easy for Robinson 
Crusoe’s man, Friday. It is far from simple, however, 
in the maze of labor markets in a society such as ours. 
Finding the best possible employees for the Johnson 
Company of Sioux City, lowa, may require a search 
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of labor supplies from Fresno, Calif., to Bangor, 
Maine. Finding the best job for Alexander Knauth 
of Nisswa, Minn., may necessitate the study of labor 
demands from coast to coast and from Canada to 
Mexico. 

Moreover, finding workers for present jobs and jobs 
for ready workers is a relatively simple part of this 
mobilization process. The job description for an ade- 
quate public employment service requires that it must 
also have the information and the know-how to guide 
high school boys and girls in planning the remainder 
of their careers. It must facilitate sound forecasts of 
what jobs will need people 3 or 5 or 10 years hence, 
when today’s school children are ready to work. It 
must be prepared to recognize working potential in 
untried, threshold workers and to counsel and guide 
them in their occupational choice. 

Why, it has been asked, should a public employment 
service undertake such a vast, difficult, and obviously 
expensive service? Why should public funds be used 
to help men and women find the best possible jobs? 
Why should a service provided by public funds en- 
courage and assist employees in leaving one locality 
and one employer to move to another? Why should 
such a public service provide vocational information 
and guidance? Why not let men and women and 
school children or their parents purchase whatever 
labor market information they want and pay the full 
cost of clearance, guidance, and placement services? 

Answers to these questions should begin by recog- 
nizing that every citizen should have complete freedom 
to search for and secure whatever information and 
assistance he or she wishes and to enlist the aid of what- 
ever persons and agencies may appear likely to be help- 
ful. Students in private or public schools, for example, 
may find their guidance services useful and helpful. 
Employed workers may register with a variety of pri- 
vate counseling firms and placement agencies whose 
services they prefer to those available from public 
offices. Every citizen must feel free to use the facilities 
provided by his union, his church, individual firms, 
private employment consultants, friends, and relatives 
in his efforts to find the best possible opportunity for 
him. 

At the same time, however, realistic answers to these 
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questions must recognize the fact that only a pu lic 
service can be expected to provide continuing, up ‘o- 
date, comprehensive, economywide labor market in- 
formation and services of the type required in a soc ety 
with more than 70 million workers and more t!.an 
30,000 different types of work. No private ser, ice 
could be expected to undertake such an essential s‘ep 
in effective placement as is represented by the c:ta- 
loging of jobs in the Dictionary OF OcCUPATIO® AL 
Tirtes. Neither can any private venture be expeciod 
to maintain a continuing check on current conditions 
of labor demand and supply in several thousand local, 
regional, and national labor markets. What non- 
public agency could reasonably be asked to analyze 
trends and forecast the future of jobs and jobhunters 
in such an economy as ours? 

Moreover, it should be clear that our kind of society, 
in its own interest, must make such services available 
to both employers and employees. All of us lose when 
jobs are unfilled or when large numbers of potential 
workers cannot find work. What is not so clear to 
many citizens is the fact that all of us lose because of 
underemployment, just as we do in unemployment. 
We lose, in other words, whenever workers are not em- 
ployed at their top skills and capacities and wheneve1 
inaccurate information becomes the basis for mis- 
direction and unfiecessary detours in working careers. 

Tomorrow’s public employment service must do a 
much better job of mobilizing manpower resources and 
facilitating their best possible application than has been 
done in the past. Free economies, in the years ahead, 
face a level of international competition far above any- 
thing we have experienced in the past. We must at- 
tain much greater efficiency in the application of all 
our resources. For such an improved application of 
human resources, tomorrow’s public employment serv- 
ice must “accent the positive” in finding better jobs for 
the Nation’s workers and better workers for the avail- 
able jobs. It must be much more than an unemploy- 
ment fire department, throwing the foam of unemploy- 
ment benefits on the fires of involuntary idleness. It 
must provide a professionally competent manpower 
mobilization service, designed to give free men and 
women the maximum of employment opportunities 
in a dynamic economy. 


WILLIAM J. CASEY, who has kept on showing up at work for the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in Washington, D.C,, 
despite painful and crippling arthritis of his feet, legs, hands, and arms, has expanded his activities to help more seriously 


crippled employees get to work. 


; The gray-haired, 52-year-old man, who says his arthritis isn’t so bad these days, drives a woman confined to a wheel- 
chair to work each day and take her and another crippled worker home each night. He has been doing this since he got 


a second-hand car a few months ago. 


At Mr. Casey’s suggestion, an inclined ramp was placed at the Department of Commerce Building entry used by these 


crippled employees. 


This suggestion brought him a $50 award. 


A native of New Orleans, La., Mr. Casey has been with the Coast and Geodetic Survey as a map compiler’s aide for 


19 years. 


Arthritis was just beginning to affect him when he took on his new job. 


“For 6 or 7 years,” he said, “I could hardly move, but the people I work with were so good to me, it was better to 


come to work than to stay home. 
meals and coffee and kept me laughing. 


They ran errands for me, bill-paying and groceries and all that, and they brought me 
I couldn’t ever repay all that.” 
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Management 





MANAGEMENT is the achievement of predetermined objectives through the control, direction, and develop- 


nent of people and resources. 


To accomplish its purpose, management must: 


Define policy, establish program goals, and impart this information to responsible personnel. 


Subdivide, plan, and program work systematically. 
Assign tasks and responsibilities in a specific manner. 


Delegate authority commensurate with responsibility and pinpoint the responsibility at the lowest possible 


level. 


Allocate available resources (personnel, funds, material) equitably. 

Develop and utilize appropriate and efficient methods and procedures. 

Establish adequate structural organizational relationships. 

Provide effective and qualified leadership for each division and subdivision of the organization. 
Permeate the organization with a unity of purpose and command and motivate the operation through 


leadership. 


Require accountability for the utilization of resources and for the production of results. 


Establish standards 


of qualitative and quantitative performance which can also be used for self-evaluation. 
Achieve effective coordination of all individual and group efforts. 
Review continually all matters (policy, structure, procedure, etc.) pertaining to the organization. 


Taking Inventory of Field Supervision 


By A. A. HOLLY 


Chief of Field Operations 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


TT HE strength and efficiency of the employment 
security program depends much more than is gen- 
erally realized upon the adequacy of its administrative 
line of authority. In this line, the field supervisor ' 
has one of the more important roles. His function 
to inspect, control, and direct all local office opera- 
tions—is the major connecting link between the agency 
administrator and his local operations. ‘Through this 
link, information and directions are disseminated, local 
data and operating problems are presented for con- 
sideration, the myriad of details and problems are 
translated into facts and solutions, and the local office 
staff is motivated to improve operating effectiveness 
and to adhere to policies. How does the field super- 
visory function perform in your State? 
Achieving good field supervision is not an accident. 
It is the result of adhering to the accepted principles 
of organization and supervision, and carefully selecting 
ind training the personnel for these positions. Natu- 
rally, the principles of organization and management 
must be refined to meet the needs of our program. It 
it also true that State administrators usually can select 
field supervisors from only their current staff. These 
conditions, however, do not prevent obtaining the 


*In Wisconsin, these supervisors are called field representa- 


tives and they have greater responsibility than may be given 
field supervisors in other agencies. 
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efficiency in field supervision that is desired, if there is 
a willingness to devote sufficient time and attention to 
the problems involved. 

This is how Wisconsin has approached the job of 
field supervision. Organizationally, the field super- 
visors in Wisconsin are stationed in the central office. 
The decision to adopt this type of organization was 
based on our experience after trying the out-station 
plan. It also follows the principles of organization 
which establish that the elements or units of a super- 
visory structure should be closely associated and 
located with the unit of which they are primarily a 
part. — 

Wisconsin has found that this organizational pattern 
facilitates better supervision. It eliminates the need 
for providing the special safeguards which are neces- 
sary when out-stationing occurs. For example, there 
is little or no opportunity for the supervisor to assume 
the duties of the local office managers in their districts. 
Keeping abreast of State office operations as well as 
participating in policy-making is readily achieved. In 
addition, the supervisor acquires a clearer interpre- 
tation of the administration philosophy and _ thus 
achieves a closer adherence to this philosophy by local 
offices. Since field supervisors are actually an ex- 
tension of the State administration, this is, most de- 
sirable. 











Major emphasis is placed on the selection and train- 
ing of personnel for the field supervisory staff. Ex- 
perience and tenure are considered important factors 
in any success a field supervisor may achieve. Ex- 
tensive experience in all phases of local office opera- 
tions, therefore, is one of the requirements. Our staff 
of field supervisors averages 20 years of Employment 
Service experience with background in all phases of 
operations. : 

Experience, in itself, will not make or keep a field 
supervisory staff effective. It is really only the start- 
ing point. In a dynamic, changing program, experi- 
ence is rapidly outdated unless it is nurtured through 
extensive training on the changes which occur at 
frequent intervals. A major part of Wisconsin’s field 
supervisory program is devoted to the continuous 
training of the staff on program changes and improve- 
ments. In this way, supervisor’s evaluations of local 
offices and their other activities are performed against 
a background and knowledge of the most recent de- 
velopments. Field supervisors, thus equipped, provide 
the administrator with better reports, assist more in- 
telligently in clarifying policy, and offer more leader- 
ship and assistance to local offices. 

Attention must be given to the duties which field 
supervisors are to perform. ‘The principle involved is 
twofold. The duties should reflect the important ac- 
tivities of the function, and they should be clearly 
defined and understood. In addition, the duties 
should carry with them commensurate authority. 

Recognizing this fundamental, Wisconsin adapted 
the duties spelled out in the manual sections dealing 
with field supervision. These duties include assist- 
ance in local office planning, provision of training, 
evaluation of local office operations, utilization of 
State office technical staff, and participation in State 
office planning. Each of the supervisors has respon- 
sibilities for a designated group of offices. 

To further facilitate the processes of supervision 
and of management, the procedures and methods de- 
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Thanksgiving week has been found 
to be an ideal time in Wisconsin 
to take stock of operations for 
the year and plan for the future. 

— Left to right: Clayton B. Larson 

and Robert P. Clark, field repre- 

sentatives; A. A. Holly, chief of 
Field Operations; and Earl A. 
= | Lock, field representative. 





scribed in the organization and management sections 
of the manual have been installed in all local offices. 
This is important since it affects the duties assigned 
to and the techniques used by the field supervisory 
staff. 

In installing and using this process, a broad base of 
controls and data is established which permits the field 
supervisors to conduct evaluations with a minimum 
of time and in a broader scope, both in terms of pro- 
grams and offices. This process provides the 
administrative office with a uniform method of 
analyzing and assessing local operations. It also 
makes possible the assignment of standards for both 
the quality and quantity of the work. 

Various techniques may be employed to perform the 
duties which the function encompasses. ‘Techniques 
may be adjusted, changed, or eliminated to fit local 
conditions .and situations. Usually experience will 
determine the best technique to use. 

Some of the techniques used in Wisconsin follow. 


Administrative Statistics 


Every field supervisor needs certain operating sta- 
tistics on local office activities. These statistics permit 
comparison of performance with accepted standards, 
policies, experience, or estimated goals and thus pro- 
vide clues for investigative action. ‘Two problems 
face supervisors in securing and using administrative 
statistics: 

1. Time lost from direct supervision if he is required 
to procure and maintain the statistics from initial 
documents. 

2. The substitution of statistical data for actual 
evaluation, which may lead to erroneous conclusions 
about local office operations. 

The District Office Activity—Supervisory Control 
Form WSES-109 (see opposite page) provides 
statistical data on local office activities. All pertinent 
base data and a wide variety of ratios and percentages 
are contained on this form. It makes possible an over- 
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}ISCONSIN STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FORM WSES—109 (12-58) 


DISTRICT OFFICE ACTIVITY — SUPERVISORY CONTROL 
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NO. OF PLACEMENTS (LOCAL & OHO) 





PLACEMENTS NEW HIRES PER 100 EMPLOYEES 





TOTAL — NONAGRIC. & AGRIC. — (MONTHLY) I 0» 
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enya (CUMULATIVE) ACCEPTANCES PER 100 NET MAN HOURS LESS 

(CURRENT YEAR) TIME UNDER CODES 545 AND 700 
_.NONAGRIC. — NONSEAS, — (MONTHLY) § REQUIREO TIME OF ACTUAL TIME DEVOTED 

(YEAR AGO) TO NONAGRIC.—NONSEAS. PLACEMENTS :. 
= LMOMTHEY) @ PLACEMENT AND PROMOTIONAL TIME OF 
(CURRENT YEAR) TOTAL TIME (ACTUAL) LESS AGRIC. TIME 
LCUMULATIVE) % PROMOTIONAL TIME OF PLACEMENT 

(YEAR AGO) TIME (ACTUAL) 
ns Pe - =2— Ce & SHORT—-TIME OF TOTAL NONAGRICS 
PLACEMENTS 
ad mince teers - Soe. - eee? ........ NO. REFERRALS PER PLACEMENT 
CLOCAL NONAGRIC.). eee cas aadiach 

wae CANCELED OPENINGS OF TOTAL 


of TOTAL — AGRIC. — (MONTHLY) OPENINGS (NONAGRIC.) _ a 


id OCCUPATIONAL GROUP: EMPLOYER RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL ANO COMMERCIAL NONAGRIC. EMPLOYER VISIT DATA: 
5. | wwPROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL MONDE OF VISITS — (MONTHLY) 


1€ SERVICE (EXC, DAY WORK) 
yf eee eemenes  HOr 088 wee ere senesttewee.snumenete sess seeeeses x | = (CUMULAT | VE ) 


Z Da i-th Sane 
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MAJOR MARKET EMPLOYER VISITS 


UNSKILLED & OTHER (EXC. CASUAL) “"@ MAJOR MARKET VISITS OF TOTAL 
: ee ee A a RT is ci _NONAGRIC, VISITS. 
v4 DAY WORK AND CASUAL 
sanieinibinsseieiit natant PROMOTIONAL TELEPHONE CONTACTS 


I INDUSTRY GROUP: 
l . WHOLESALE ANO RETAIL TRADE 





APPLICANT SERVICES 





SERVICE (EXC. PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD) 


VIGITS TO D. O. — (MONTHLY), 


wreece meee 





PPLICATIONS — (MONTHLY 
MANUFACTURING (Exc. SEAS. FOOD) NEW A a I “A TONS = 4m - i tense te ae paes 


cr ' 
i 
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OPENINGS Wm QCUMULATIVE) 
: (CURRENT YEAR) 
NONAGRIC. OPENINGS — (MONTHLY ) 


=] G 
. aa __SELECTION NOTICES ISSUED 


EMPLOYMENT TREND AND PLACEMENT SUMMARY _.REFERRALS BASED ON SELECTION NOTICE 


_ 





ACTIVE APPLICATIONS ON FILE 





\ye OW 











SELECTED IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS: __ % RESPONSE TO SELECTION NOTICES ISSUED 
| om rene rrr ee et Perth) errr Ct ee er ee ooeee a REFERRALS ‘BASED ON ‘SELECT 1 ON NOT rl CE 
ae SSS = Sas eee... _.. OF, RESPONSES TO SELECTION NOTICE , 
. eee ee mee er te eee err rr sone oaee . - . . “en REFERRALS ‘BASED ‘ON SEVEETI i ‘ON’ NOT CE" 
ae See. sala - ow OE. TOTAL NONFARM REFERRALS 





aeemcawere- crete teeee 


+ tee eee) 


. One of the important tools field supervisors use in evaluating local office activity in Wisconsin is Form WSES—109. All major 
activities are listed in the stub; spaces are provided for data to be entered across the page for each month in the year. 
The stub for most of the first three pages is shown in composite form above; items not shown (from the remainder of the form) 
cover Veterans, Services to Handicapped, Counseling and Testing, Services to Older Workers, Staffing and Miscellaneous 
Workload, and Public Relations. 
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all review of a local office’s activities on a month-by- 
month basis. By comparison with accepted standards 
or previous experience or with the estimated goal, 
areas of inadequate performance can be identified. 
When poor results are discerned, causes are quickly 
determined and prompt action prescribed for correc- 
tion. 

All the data for this form are prepared by State 
office staff, which eliminates the need for the super- 
visor to do the work of preparation and maintenance. 
Use of the material on this form is restricted to clues 
and guides for further evaluation. It is employed by 
each local office manager as well as by the field super- 
visors and the State office. In this way, all levels of 
management use a common device for appraising the 
effectiveness of a local office. 


Reports 


Reports help a Chief of Field Operations to keep 
abreast of the status of operations in the local offices. 
Intelligent and competent reporting in writing is the 
basis for obtaining and directing State staff thinking 
and assistance on local office problems. In addition, 
these reports, as permanent records, outline the his- 
tory of each office’s weaknesses, strengths, growth, or 
deterioration. Used properly, they influence State 
policy, afford followup, and contribute to personnel 
decisions. 

Reports are also used to outline newly-developed 
plans, immediate or long range, which have been sug- 
gested or to worked out with the manager to develop 
1? 


= 


potential, increase production, or solve any, proble n 
brought out by a previous evaluation. A full writt: no 
report is made by the field supervisor on each of | is 
visits to local offices. Copies of his reports are givin 
to the office manager, State Director, Chief of Fie d 
Operations, and the State staff member concerned. 

The Chief of Field Operations assumes the task of 
reviewing State staff recommendations and coordinai- 
ing the activities of the technical staff. Subseque:t 
reports on visits to each office contain reference io 
previous findings and recommendations to insur 
proper follow-up by all persons involved. 


Supervisory Followup 


To insure that local office evaluations are made an 
that recommendations or corrective suggestions do not 
lose their effectiveness through lack of sufficient fol- 
lowup, Form WSES-~115, Evaluation Schedule Contro! 
Chart (see illustration) was devised. ‘This form is 
used whether the evaluation is made by the supervisor: 
or by a combination of State office staff and the 
supervisor. 

The schedule reflects an agreement between the loca! 
office manager and the supervisor concerning the dates 
when evaluations will be made. These evaluations 
are made to determine the results of corrective action 
taken and to determine periodically that quality work 
is maintained. Subsequent evaluations are scheduled 
on the basis of the findings of the most recent 
evaluation. 


Staff Meetings 


One of the best means of communication between 
State and local offices is the supervisory line. ‘To se- 
cure maximum utilization of this line of communica- 
tion, regular and well-planned staff meetings are vital. 
Wisconsin meets this need by scheduling a supervisor’s 
staff meeting each Monday morning. ‘The remainde1 
of the day is used for individual conferences with the 
Chief of Field Operations, and other State office staff. 

Besides these weekly meetings, each year Thanks- 
giving week is devoted to conferences with field super- 
visors. Meetings are held with the Chief of Field 
Operations and other State office staff members. At 
this time, a complete review of field supervisory ac- 
tivities is made. Results of local office operations for 
the past year are appraised and areas of weakness 
identified. Reasons for inadequate performance are 
determined and steps to be taken to improve and cor- 
rect any identifiable deficiencies are decided upon. 
Plans for the forthcoming year are formulated. In- 
structions are prepared for the next calendar year’s 
local office Plan of Operation. This is a stimulating 
and motivating technique that adds to the vigor of the 
overall supervisory function. 

The above system has been in use since the end of 
World War II and has proved to be an effective pro- 
cedure for evaluating the operations of the various 
local offices, and for the stimulation of satisfactory 
performance in the myriad activities which must be 
performed at the local level. 
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“Time” Will Tell 


By WALTON M. SIMONS 
Placement Specialist 
Texas Employment Commission 


| pw tec has long accepted the use of such 
techniques as time study and method analysis as 
a means of achieving qualitative and quantitative 
improvement in worker output. There is increasing 
evidence that these same techniques, with minor modi- 
fications, can be employed in improving our place- 
ment operations. 

How, for example, is the time of a placement inter- 
viewer distributed between order taking, interviewing, 
file selection, and the many other varied activities 
which comprise his job? Recently the Placement De- 
partment of the Texas Employment Commission 
conducted pilot studies to find the answer to that 
question. 

Why did we make the studies? Because we believed 
that a detailed analysis of the distribution of placement 
interviewers’ time would (a) reveal areas in which 
that time could be used more productively for quality 
operations, and (6) provide administrative, manage- 
rial, and supervisory personnel with specific informa- 
tion which could be utilized in attaining our overall 
objective of improved placement operations. 

Initial discussions of the proposed study among 
members of the State office placement staff disclosed 
several methods of approach which could be employed. 
Accordingly, because of their experience and training, 
two members of that staff—a placement specialist and 
an industrial services technician—were assigned re- 
sponsibility for developing procedures, forms, etc., 
relating to the study. ‘Two methods of approach were 
selected for trial use in making the studies—a modi- 
fied time study and a work sample study. Each of 
these is discussed in detail below. 

A functional code system (see cut on page 14) 
was devised to provide a uniform method for record- 
ing each distinct placement activity. Each of the 
major groups was divided or subdivided as necessary 
to reflect specific types of activity. As a result, we 
came up with 31 different ‘subgroup codes. ‘These 
codes constitute a much more detailed breakout of 
ictivities than is contemplated by the broad codes 
currently utilized in regular time reporting. 


Study Made in Houston 


The five local offices in the Houston metropolitan 
rea were selected to try out the study. After basic 
plans for the study were completed in the State office, 
the District Director met with the placement inter- 
viewers and gave a complete explanation of the nature 
and purpose of the study. Particular stress was placed 
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on the fact that the objective of the study was to 
record functional activities, and not to evaluate the 
work of individual interviewers. All the interviewers 
were instructed to follow their regular work habits and 
procedures during the course of the study. This was 
done to assure that the study would represent normal 
work activities. 

The first studies were made in the Houston Com- 
mercial and Professional Office—the modified time 
study during the week of July 6, 1959, and the work 
sample study during the following week. 

The modified time study involved observation of the 
work performed by the individual interviewers, coding 
each activity as it was performed, and timing each 
of the activities with a stopwatch. The work of each 
interviewer was observed twice each day for periods of 
approximately 30 minutes, and the hours of observa- 
tion changed each day to insure a representative or 
average day for each interviewer when the study was 
completed. 

The work sample study involved observation and 
coding of the specific activity being performed by the 
individual interviewers at random times during the 
day. Each interviewer was so observed twice during 
each 15-minute interval of the period of the study. 


Results Are Compared 


The statistical results of the two studies were com- 
pared. Minor differences in time distribution were 
found, but they were attributed to variations in office 
activity for the periods covered rather than to the 
techniques employed. In analyzing data from this 
type of study, consideration must be given to the fact 
that the study covers a specific period and such period 
may or may not be considered representative or 
normal. 

In subsequent weeks, studies were made in the other 
four offices in the Houston metropolitan area, using 
the modified time study method. This method was 
selected because it permits the observer to see “how” 
an activity is performed while the work sample method 
is restricted solely to “what is done.” 

Although the studies in the Houston offices, were 
made primarily to develop a technique, preliminary 
analysis of the statistical results indicates the studies 
will produce data of considerable interest and value to 
administrative, managerial, and supervisory personnel. 
The following table shows the breakout of preliminary 
time distribution summaries by broad code groups for 
each of the five offices studied. 
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Percentage of Time Involved 


Office | Telephone Desk in-| Selection | Clerical | Other ac- 


activities | terviews | from files | activities tivities 
* See 39. 3 14.5 22.8 18.3 5.1 
a 31.0 21.0 18.7 20. 4 8.9 
re 50. 4 20.3 7.4 17.1 4.8 
| ee YP 20. 9 (2..2 24.5 Vee 4 
E 20. 8 19.6 11.6 33. 0 15. 0 


No effort should be made to evaluate or compare 
the respective time distribution percentages of the 
individual offices because of the obvious differences in 
the operations of the various types of offices—-Com- 
mercial and Professional, Labor, etc. 

Only through analysis and comparison of the data 
for specific codes in the individual offices can areas 
which are in need of further study be isolated. While 
this type of study will provide factual data with 
respect to time distribution, the data do not lend 
themselves to the formulation of specific or concrete 
conclusions. They will, however, definitely pinpoint 
areas or conditions which are in need of further study. 
For example, the study disclosed that placement inter- 
viewers in a Placement Division of one of the offices 
were spending 63.1 percent of their time in activities 
involving the use of the telephone. As another 
example, the preliminary analysis of the data indi- 
cates a definite need for further exploration of the 
utilization of staff time in one of the offices. 

The studies clearly brought out the many interrup- 
tions in activities which are normally thought of as 
being inherent in a placement interviewer's job. The 
question arises, however, as to the extent to which 
these interruptions are necessary in the job and the 
extent to which they can be controlled. For example, 
the number of work interruptions and the amount 
of time which an interviewer spends in telephone con- 
versations initiated by applicants (not in response to 
call-in) may either be legitimate—desirable, as in the 
case of shortage occupations—or an indication that 
appliants are calling in without any real justification. 

Certainly, the greater the control which a place- 
ment interviewer can maintain over his activities, the 
better able he will be to “budget” his time and achieve 
greater efficiency in his work. This greater control 
would be even more valuable to placement super- 
visors in planning and evaluating the work of their 
subordinates. In any event, the question demands 
considerable thought and experimentation before it 
can be answered. 

This type of study is a “true” time distribution 
study. It is not a “time and motion” study as the 
term is generally applied, nor was any effort made 
to develop “standards” of time distribution for specific 
activities. The latter, however, easily could be done 
if it was deemed desirable. 

Time distribution studies such as those made 
our Houston offices are quite flexible and can be de- 
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PLACEMENT OPERATION ANALYSIS 
Time Codes 


100-199 TELEPHONE 


100-110 APPLICANTS 
Initiated by Interviewer: 
101. Call-In 

102 Direct Referral 


Initiated by Applicant: 
103 Response to Call-In 
104 Called for Other Information 
105 Other (Specify ) 


111-119 EMPLOYERS 


11 Order Taking 

13. Follow-Up on Order or Referrals and Verification 
of Placements 

117 Job Development 

118 Telephone Contact Program 

119 Other (Specify) 


120-129 PERSONAL AND OTHER 


21 Personal . 
23 Other (Specify—R & S, Personnel in Other Office, 
Pe rsonnel i in Same Office ) 


200-299 DESK INTERVIEWS 


201 Applicants From Call-Ins 
202 Reinterview 

203 Applicants From Traffic 
205 Employers 

206 Other (Specify) 


300-399 PRE-SELECTION 


301 Selection of Applicants From Files 


400-499 CLERICAL ACTIVITIES 


401 Posting Applications and Orders 
402 Preparing E—18’s and E-19’s 
403 Preparing Call-Ins 
404 Filing Active Application Cards 
405 Filing Inactive Cards 
406 ‘Time Reporting 
407 Reviewing Employer Folders or Closed Orders 
408 Clearance Activities 
409 Other (Specify) 
500-599 OTHER ACTIVITIES 
501 Contact With Office Personnel (Give Title) 
503 Coffee Break 
505 Idle Time 
507 Other (Specify) 


signed to meet a number of purposes. The Houston 
studies were made primarily to develop a technique 
and consequently were broad in scope. It is antici- 
pated that future studies will be made with specific 
objectives in mind, and we are certain that those 
objectives can be achieved through this type of study. 
What, then, will be their ultimate value? Only time 
will tell! 
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Placement Service 


in effective PLACEMENT SERVICE must enable employers to find qualified workers and workers to find 
uitable employment more quickly than they could solely through their own efforts. Without this added 
service” in terms of quality or speed, or both, a local employment office has little justification for being in the 
placement” business. Thus, it is essential that the placement process functions be zealously and competently 
erformed. Applications and orders must reflect accurately all of the qualifications, requirements, and other 
nformation pertinent to the selection and referral of an applicant. Good judgment, based on technical training 
ind practical experience, must be coupled with imagination and genuine personel interest to insure accurate 
matching of qualifications and requirements and an effective referral. Finally, there must be proper followup 
on the adequacy of the referral to be sure that the effort was successful and that the local office has satisfied the 











needs of both employer and applicant. 


Oregon Looks at Nonagricultural Placements 


By E. G. 


(BILL) SLOAN 


Programs and Methods Supervisor 
Oregon State Employment Service 


ANUARY 1958 marked the beginning of significant 
J progress in improving our Employment Service 
operations. Since June 1958, more nonagricultural 
placements have been made each month than were 
made during the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

As the upward trend of placements continued, with 
April 1959 recording a 74.6 percent increase from the 
preceding April total, we were increasingly optimistic 
about our program. ‘There was concern, however, 
about the omnipresent saturation point, and in 1959 
we were fearful as we approached those months during 
which we had accomplished sizable percentage in- 
creases in 1958. But in July 1959 we had 38 percent 
more placements than July 1958. Now we are con- 
fident that our program is sound enough to continue 
bringing results. 

There is no doubt that an improved economic con- 
dition abetted the program. It is not possible to 
measure the influence of this factor, but we know more 
vigorous pursuit of placements enabled us to take better 
advantage of the improved condition. 

When the program started, Oregon was experiencing 
a recession. ‘Two basic industries, agriculture and 
lumber, and their supporting industries were curtailed. 
Indicators of an improved economic condition were 
few. Nonagricultural placements had been decreasing 
steadily in recent years. 

We decided that methods used in the past could not 
cope with the situation and reverse the trend. We 
needed to develop a solid foundation of placement 
business upon which to build. A change in attitude 
was of paramount importance. The thought of using 
spectacular approaches and gimmicks to achieve im- 
mediate results was discarded. 

Oregon officials decided to take the slow, hard road 
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and build a placement service which would command 
the respect and confidence of employers and appli- 
cants. A new awareness of the placement service, im- 
proved supervision of placement processes, and planned 
training were our stock-in-trade. 

While we realized that few, if any, placements would 
be made by the State office technical staff, the initial 
program phases were conducted there. The Programs 
and Methods Division was reorganized to define more 
specifically the responsibilities for employer and appli- 
cant services. ‘Technical staff members were trained 
in proved placement methods and effective employer 
“selling.” 

In the past, innumerable attempts have been made 
to improve placement services through obtaining bet- 
ter applications and job orders. Usually, the results 
were not up to expectations because there was in- 
sufficient explanation of how to use placement tools. 
Nevertheless, the first training given was on application 
and order taking. There was one major difference 
from our past procedure. Stress was put on the fact 
that applications and orders are taken to serve the 
placement processes and that they always must be com- 
pleted with that thought in mind. 

When training of local office staff in application tak- 
ing, order taking, and selection, referral, and verifica- 
tion procedures was well on its way, group training 
meetings were conducted for employer relations rep- 
resentatives to “reacquaint” them with selling tech- 
niques. As part of the followup process, technical staff 
visited the local offices and participated in the place- 
ment function. They listened to selection interviews 
and observed the manner in which employers and 
their orders for workers were treated. If they were 
needed, corrective measures were suggested. Tech- 
nicians spent 2 days with each placement interviewer. 
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Successful methods observed in each office were passed 
along to the others. 
Technicians helped local office staffs identify place- 


ment potential and major markets. No changes were 
made in the major market concept, but the broaden- 
ing of markets for job promotion purposes was en- 
couraged. Frequency of personal visits to major mar- 
ket employers was scrutinized closely to relate fre- 
quency of visits to potential for placement. 

‘Time saved in major market personal contact was 
devoted to developing the placement potential in a 
‘selected minor market” composed of employers whose 
employment is just below the major market “cutoff 
point.” Employers included are those who have a 
high placement potential because of seasonal patterns, 
occupational requirements not common to the area or 
high labor turnover experience. 

In some instances, local offices were asked to sub- 
stitute promotional telephone calls for personal visits, 
and in others, to supplement personal visits with pro- 
motional telephone calls. The purpose is to conserve 
and redirect personal contact time. Currently, local 
offices have tripled the number of promotional tele- 
phone calls. For the first time in many years, such 
calls now outnumber personal visits. Results prove 
that telephone calls are productive and have made a 
significant contribution to an increase in placements. 
For example, one local office during February 1959 
(not a good placement month) made 82 calls, re- 
ceived 22 orders for a total of 27 openings, recorded 
5 deferred openings, and made 27 placements. The 
lowest return of openings to calls among the offices 
evaluated was 6 percent. 

While these projects aimed at improving basic local 
office activities were underway, a review program was 
initiated for local office operations. Teams from the 
State office carefully evaluated each activity and all 
facets of a local office operation. Findings were pre- 
sented to and discussed by top administrative officials, 
technical staff, district supervisors, and appropriate 
local office staff members. Suggestions were made 
and agreed upon to correct inadequacies. The pur- 
pose was to obtain factual information for planning 
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R. A. Keilbach, Employer Services super- 
visor; E. R. Lovell, director, State Em- 
ployment Service; and D. H. Cameron, 
commissioner, Department of Employ- 
ment, study placement increases made 
during 18 months of the expanded 
program. 


and executing a balanced local office program with 
emphasis on placement. 

An added value came from the “review in depth” 
when certain areas of weakness and ope rating prob- 
lems were found repeatedly. Such items were pin- 
pointed for the consideration of district supervisors 
in the evaluation processes for all offices. The “depth 
reviews” were supplemented by special and spot evalu- 
ations of placement ‘processes 

As a result of reviews and evaluations, tighter con- 
trol and improved local supervision of Employment 
Service activities was obtained through training given 
to first-line supervision in management functions. 

Reviews and evaluations quickly verified that local 
offices often do not have qualified applicants available 
for referral. In some instances, because of seasonal 
characteristics, the shortage is general. In others, the 
shortages are confined to selected occupational clas- 
sifications. Applicant recruitment methods were dis- 
cussed with placement interviewers and they were 
encouraged. to recruit through employers, civic or- 
ganizations, other applicants, and employed workers 
in shortage classifications. 

Most local offices now have regularly scheduled 
daily radio broadcasts designed to attract applicants 
for available jobs. ‘Television is used if it is available. 
Major newspapers in several areas are contributing 
space for the listing of job openings. 

The district supervisors contributed materially to 
the improvement in the local offices. They made 
arrangements for area training conferences and manip- 
ulated schedules so that local people were available 
at appointed times and places for training. They en- 
couraged first-line supervisors and local office mana- 
gers to explore and develop placement potential. 
Their cooperation with technical staff was exemplary. 
They conducted evaluations, established controls for 
placement functions, provided suggestions and train- 
ing, and participated in the formal group training 
conferences. 

All of these things would have been to no avail 
without the wholehearted acceptance of the challenge 
by all the staff in our local offices. Constant digging 
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fcr orders, still harder digging for enough applicants 
tc fill each order, and an occasional touch of ingenuity 
ave required. 

For these things which contributed to the overall 
progress, our local office people deserve unstinted 
praise. They worked with school or extension course 
oficials as well as employer groups and organized 
libor to provide training courses for shortage clas- 
sifications (such as waitresses, hotel maids, and cleri- 
cal workers). They organized “pools” of applicants 
for sales work to serve retail outlets during seasonal 
or emergency situations. Local office staff operated 
in temporary locations to aid in the staffing of new 
industries. They experimented with and found ways 
of serving employers outside the usually accepted and 
actively served areas. 

One of the greatest achievements is a substantially 
reduced cancellation rate. Evaluations established 


that lack of immediate followup of referrals and 
delays in verification of hires were producing more 
cancellations than lack of prompt referral. Place- 
ment interviewers now urge applicants to report im- 
mediately for prereferral interviews, inform employers 
concerning progress on orders, arrange interviews for 
applicants before referral, and verify referrals in a 
matter of hours or minutes. This “speedup” of 
verification has augmented our applicant supply by 
making referred but not hired applicants more 
immediately available for other referrals. 

The substantial increase in nonagricultural place- 
ments, comments by employers concerning the ex- 
peditious and efficient processing of their orders, and 
remarks by applicants about the service they receive 
lead us to believe that progress has been made toward 
our objective of an overall improvement in our 
Employment Service. 


Maintaining Relationships 


With Unions 


LOCAL office manager in Illinois, highly experi- 

enced in dealing with unionized industries, says 
that the question asked of us by organized labor is 
practical and direct: “In what way and to what extent 
can the Employment Service assist us?” By recog- 
nizing this natural self-interest of trade organizations 
and by approaching them on the basis of helpfulness 
to their members, we have been making substantial 
gains in our relationships with them. 

Trade unions have existed in Illinois since the 1850s. 
The AFL-CIO alone has 3,700 locals with over 
1,200,000 members, and independent unions also have 
substantial memberships. Because unionized plants 
ind establishments are a major source of job orders 
and because our applicants, both claimant and non- 
claimant, are often union members, relationships with 
labor organizations are a matter of daily concern to 
our management at both the State and local office level. 

Our relationship with trade unions has been made 
easier by the fact that the Employment Service and 
the unions share interest in certain problems—full 
employment for the work force, utilization of each 
worker at his highest skill, the employment of workers 
whose jobs become obsolete through automation, 
placement of the older worker, and giving young peo- 
ple a start in a field of work in which they are best 
suited. 
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By HELEN PIETROWICZ 
Employment Service Technical Services 
Illinois State Employment Service 


Merely to establish and maintain good will with 
unions is not the goal of our agency. If we are to 
serve our workers, local offices must secure orders for 
them. Orders come not only from employers but 
from the unions themselves. We must also work 
closely with unions in other phases of service to appli- 
cants. For instance, in IIlinois all claimants, whether 
or not they are union members, must register with the 
Employment Service to be eligible for benefits. 

An important part of our program is the inclusion 
of unions in our regularly scheduled field visiting pro- 
gram. ‘Through this means we are able to acquaint 
them with the services we have to offer, such as place- 
ment, counseling, testing, and labor market informa- 
tion. Unions are always included in planned tele- 
phone contact programs, receive our publicity, and 
serve our interviewers as a source for job solicitation. 
Naturally, results vary with the area and with the 
particular trade union. Sometimes a local office may 
secure only the “white-collar jobs”; in another area, 
the local office may get orders for journeymen as well. 
Again, an office may secure only the openings which 
are unfilled after the shop has posted the vacancies 
on the bulletin board for the period of time specified in 
its union contracts. 

Among the trade unions with which local offices in 
Illinois deal directly are the United Steel Workers of 
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America; Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labor; 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dye House Workers; ‘Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, and Warehousemen; and Molders 
and Foundry Workers. The composition and skills of 
their membership, the varying needs of these unions, 
and the fluctuating conditions of supply and demand 
emphasize the need for flexibility in our relationships 
with them. 

Just as with employers, our local offices find it 

easier to establish good relationships with unions when 
occupations covered by them are in short supply. In 
a loose labor market, the assistance previously given 
stands the local office in good stead when soliciting 
orders or offering special services. For example, the 
Laundry and Dry Cleaners Union in Chicago 1s pres- 
ently experiencing a tight labor market for shirt pres- 
sers, wool pressers, and classifiers. ‘The union has dis- 
cussed this shortage with the office involved (the 
specialized Service Office) and the feasibility of setting 
up a training program. If the training program be- 
comes a reality, the Service Office will test and select 
applicants for training. 

Unions have shown great interest in our testing 
program and many of our local offices have offered 
them this service as part of the placement process. ‘The 
Waukegan office, for example, has a working arrange- 
ment with the North Chicago Community High 
School to test their vocational trade students. The 
results are used by the union in selection of apprentices 
in the building trades. ‘The Alton, Decatur, and 
Galesburg offices use the B-317 Specific Aptitude Test 
Battery in screening for apprentices for the electrical 
trade. Apprentices for sheet metal workers are tested 


























in the Rockford area through the use of thé B—32 
Mount Vernon and Murphysboro use the B-304 
assist the unions in the selection of plumber appre 
tices. 

Our Central Industrial Office is currently testi: 
candidates for plumber and pipefitter apprenticeshi 
and for painter-decorator apprenticeships for the Jou 
Apprenticeship Councils of these trades in the Chica: 
area. ‘The painter-decorator specific battery was di 
veloped in Illinois at the request of the Joint A] 
prenticeship Council of the Painters District Counc: 
No. 14 and the Chicago Painting Contractors Associa 
tion. ‘The program for testing plumber apprentice 
was undertaken at the request of the Plumbers’ Join 
Apprenticeship Committee Local—United Associa 
tion. 

Sometimes the cooperation of two or more offices 
working with labor organizations is required to meet 
an employer’s needs. This was the situation in at- 
tempting to find workers for a large shipbuilding com- 
pany located in South Chicago. This company had 
two large ships in its dry dock for extensive remodel- 
ing in the winter season when skilled ship workers had 
dispersed for other work. The union office in another 
State had the jurisdiction of this company, but it 
could not supply the needed workers. Our South 
Chicago office arranged for the Chicago Westside of- 
fice to aid them in locating the specialized structural 
iron workers, plumbers and steamfitters, and elec- 
tricians required. A good placement job was done 
for this employer through the cooperative efforts of 
the union and these two offices. 





This exhibit at the Chicagoland Fair—June 29 through July 14, 1957— illustrates the AFL—CIO interest in employment of handicapped 


workers. 


Visiting the exhibit are left to right: George Meany, president, AFL-CIO; General Melvin J. Maas, chairman, President's 


Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped; Walter E. Parker, superintendent, Illinois State Employment Service; and 


William Lee, president, Chicago Federation of Labor. 
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Maurice F. McElligott, secretary-treasurer of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor-CIO, presents an Award of Merit to Walter 
E. Parker, superintendent, ISES, in recognition of the State 
agency’s 60 years of service. 


The AFL United Service Workers Local 329; the 
Service Office; and the Professional, Sales, Clerical 
Office in Chicago joined forces when a large grocery 
store closed its cafeteria recently and laid off 130 serv- 
ice and clerical workers. Interviewers were sent 
directly to the store to register and place the workers, 
many of whom were in the older-age bracket. More 
than half of these workers (almost all who sought job- 
finding assistance) were placed as a result of this co- 
operative program. This instance was the third time 
that our Service was requested by the union to assist 
in the placement of their members laid off from this 
store. 

Our Central Industrial Office is located in the 
greatest concentration of garment and other needle 
trades activities in the State. Until 1954-55, needle 
trades employers told the Employment Service that 
they could not give us openings because all hiring had 
to be done through the union. Since we had many 
claimants from these trades, it was decided to call to- 
gether major employers and union representatives to 
determine their reaction to a special placement section 
for these workers. The results of the meetings were so 
favorable that a special Needle Trades Section was set 
up in the Central Industrial Office to serve the entire 
city of Chicago. The unions continue to do place- 
ment, of course, but we are able to do substantial 
“‘business” ourselves. Presently, this office is working 
with the union and member employers on an extensive 
test selection program for sewing machine operator 
trainees. 

The strongest evidence of how well our local offices 
conduct trade union relationships is the fact that it 
has been many years since any local office has required 
State office intervention in a local union problem. 
Nevertheless, the State office does have regular and 
important contacts with trade union officials. The 
contacts are confined principally to meetings with key 
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union officials for the purpose of bringing about better 
understanding of our services and supplementing the 
efforts of the local offices. 

For many years, it has been the policy of the Illinois 
State Employment Service to give full recognition to 
organized labor and its impact on employment prob- 
lems—which are many in a State with a work force of 
4,286,000. The same facilities and services are ex- 
tended to organized labor as to employers. 

Representatives of labor are invited to meetings 
when the subjects to be discussed are of mutual con- 
cern. One meeting held this year was attended by 
representatives of labor brought together through the 
efforts of the Illinois Federation of Labor. This meet- 
ing was for the express purpose of informing union 
heads concerning the various resources and services 
of our agency. All representatives were given mate- 
rials on the location of our offices, statements on em- 
ployment conditions, summaries of the current labor 
market situation, examples of the type of information 
used by interviewers (in this case, a copy of “Job Op- 
portunities”), pamphlets of recent Illinois labor legis- 
lation, and a brochure with facts about unemployment 
compensation. 


Speeches “Tailormade” For Occasion 


We welcome opportunities to talk with union mem- 
bers and before union groups. Our experience has 
been that they are especially interested in a discussion 
of labor market trends, effects of automation, testing 
for apprenticeship training, possibilities for placement 
of their older members, and the relationship of the 
Employment Service and the Division of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. In speaking before unions, all 
representatives of the Employment Service “tailor 
make” their speeches to the particular group and its 
existing relationship with the Employment Service. 
For example, a recent speech given by the head of the 
Employment Service before delegates to the Building 
Trades Joint Council was keyed particularly to labor 
conditions affecting them. A speech before the An- 
nual Convention of the Illinois AFL-CIO was on 
aspects of our program of special interest to the 
delegates. 

We also welcome opportunities to make our services 
known through publicity media. For example, we 
have been invited for a number of years to provide in- 
formation at the Annual Convention of Illinois State 
Federation of Labor-CIO Annual Convention. We 
usually have a booth, staff it with interviewers, and 
provide informational materials and “give away” 
leaflets on our service. 

On the anniversary of the founding of the Illinois 
State Employment Service, our agency received an 
award of merit from the Illinois State AFL-CIO “in 
recognition of its 60 years of dedicated and helpful 
service to the workers of Illinois” (see photo on this 
page). This award confirmed our belief that we are 
on the right path in providing unions with’ the same 
service we freely give employers. 
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Job Development— 
A Key to Placement Penetration 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


OW often have you heard the complaint, “Em- 

ploye rs just don’t call us when they have good 
job openings. They seldom call us to help them fill 
their professional and managerial openings. All they 
give us are the ‘run of the mill’ jobs and the hard-to- fill 
openings.” 

Very often the complaint is justified. Perhaps, 
though, the employer may not fully realize that we 
have applicants who can fill his managerial, profes- 
sional, and other desirable openings. Without doubt, 
especially if he is a major market employer, he knows 
we spend considerable time in taking a complete ap- 
plication and that we classify our applicants in ac- 
cordance with a scientific system of occupational 
classification; that we counsel and test our applicants 
when necessary; and that we carefully match a 
workers’ qualifications against his job specifications. 
An employer usually knows these and many more facts 
concerning his public employment office. The em- 
ployer relations representative who is assigned an ac- 
count has done a good job of “selling the service.” 

But to what extent has an employer been “‘sold”? 
Does he need laborers? Naturally, the place to call is 
the local Employment Service. Does he need a 
stenographer? Might as well call the Employment 
Service. The last time he placed a “help wanted” ad 
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Germinal Messina, district super- 
visor of the New Orleans Dis- 
trict, seated center, plans the 
New Orleans area job develop- 
ment program with members of 
his staff. Seated, left to right: 
Rosario B. Schillachi, employ- 
ment counselor, New Orleans 
Industrial Office; Mr. Messina; 
and Mrs. Helen R. Shelby, place- 
ment interviewer, New Orleans 
C & P Office. Standing, left to 
right: James O. Gettys, employ- 
ment counselor, New Orleans 
C & P Office; John W. Boebinger, 
older worker specialist, New Or- 
leans Industrial Office; and Jo- 
seph P. Macaluso, manager, 
New Orleans C & P Office. 


By GERMINAL MESSINA 
Supervisor, New Orleans District 


in the newspaper, he got very little response and those 
who did respond weren’t very good. Sales clerks are 
hard to get, so he might as well try the Employment 
Service along with all other sources. 

But now he needs a sales manager. Does he call 
the Employment Service? W-e-l-l—that’s different. 
Those fellows do a good job, but a good sales manager 
would know how to find a job on his own; he wouldn’t 
find it necessary to apply to the Employment Service. 

Nevertheless, we often have applications from good 
sales managers in our files, just as we have good engi- 
neers, skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, and_ service 
workers. How can we “sell” the employer? One 
way is to try job development. Develop a job for the 
right man with the right employer and you’ve really 
“sold the service.” You’re talking the language he 
really can understand. j 

Early in our experience with the “group approach” 
to employer relations, we were at a loss as to how to 
make placements with some employers at all, much 
less to increase our penetration rate. Our employer 
relations representatives always received a cordial re- 
ception and these employers seemed genuinely in- 
terested in our services, but they never gave us any 
business. 

One of the participants in a group session suggested 
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ve might get our foot in the door through job develop- 
nent. It worked. Some of these employers subse- 
juently became steady customers. With some, our 
mly penetration is still through job development, but 
it least we get some of their business and our relation- 
ship is now a more productive one. 

In our New Orleans Commercial and Professional 
Office, we have placed particular stress on job devel- 
ypment for professional and managerial applicants. 
Our reasons are obvious. We realize that this is the 
‘prestige’ placement group and that placements from 
this group enhance our status in the community. 

Nationwide, this group deserves more attention 
than it receives and our percentage of placements in 
this group is certainly not higher than the low na- 
tional average. We also have another motive. In 
most establishments, this group is influential in the 
hiring process and we feel that each and every mem- 
ber whom we succeed in placing satisfactorily may 
favorably influence the future use of our service. 

While job development is normally the responsi- 
bility of the placement interviewer and employer re- 
lations representative, many of our special programs 
would be somewhat less than successful if the staff 
members assigned to them did not participate fully 
in job development. Since the counselor knows just 
about everything there is to know about his counselee, 
he is in a good position to develop a suitable job 
opening if one is not already available. 

The selective placement interviewer would be a 
dismal failure were he to wait until an employer 
placed an order before he referred a handicapped ap- 
plicant. The most satisfactory placements of older 
workers are often those where a specific job is devel- 
oped for a specific applicant. 

New Orleans has a healthy program for counseling 
and placement of prison parolees and ex-convicts. 
Staff members assigned to this function must have a 
good knowledge of where and how to develop suitable 
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Mrs. Helen R. Shelby, right, place- 
ment interviewer in the New 
Orleans Commercial and Profes- 
sional Office, talks with an ap- 
plicant for whom she is develop- 
ing a placement. 
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job openings for these applicants. It would seem that 
at some time or other every staff member—from the 
manager to the placement interviewer—plays a part 
in the process of job development. 

Job development is not simple and it is never 
routine. The “developer” must have a thorough 
knowledge of his applicants’ qualifications and he 
must be able to sell them. He must know his labor 
market and hiring patterns and practices in the com- 
munity. In addition to knowledge, the job requires 
imagination, patience, and a sense of timing. 

Certainly the section of our manual which enu- 
merates the sources of leads for job development is 
highly useful. However, it is doubtful that the inter- 
viewer who confines his efforts to the tools enumerated 
in this section will have great success in job develop- 
ment. 

Call after call, visit after visit is often required before 
an applicant can be suitably referred. ‘The interviewer 
who is easily discouraged or whose patience wears thin 
after the first try does not place his man. Usually, 
best results are achieved if an employer is contacted 
when he is not too busy on other matters—when he 
has time to talk and time to listen. Some industries 
and employers have certain days, certain hours, or 
certain periods of the week or month when they are 
extremely busy. The prudent job developer, armed 
with a knowledge of these workload peaks, schedules 
his contacts accordingly. 

A newspaper article, knowledge of plans for ex- 
pansion, or other little items of information often 
provide the clue for timely job development. One of 
our counselors has an unerring instinct for recognizing 
the exact time when stores and other business estab- 
lishments will need Santa Clauses for the Christmas 
holiday season and he has been able to develop many 
jobs for oldsters who are interested in temporary 
employment during that season. 
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The diversity of jobs which can be developed is 
truly amazing. A cursory examination of our closed 
order files indicates that within a comparatively short 
period jobs were developed for a law clerk, telephone 
solicitors who could work only from their homes, de- 
partment store buyers, various types of managers and 
manager trainees, a pharmaceutical detail man, a 
dental technician, teachers, an auto driving instructor, 
a darkroom man in a photographic studio, sewing 
machine operators, meat cutters, waiters, watchmen, 
and elevator operators. Many of these jobs were de- 
veloped for handicapped applicants; a particularly 
good one was a job as a stock clerk in a superstore 
developed for a spastic youth. 

For some reason, our office was never able to secure 
job orders from petroleum drilling companies, espe- 
cially those companies engaged in offshore drilling 
operations. But a few months ago, the counselor 
assigned primary responsibility for counseling and 
placing prison parolees and other applicants who have 
prison records successfully developed jobs in this in- 
dustry for some of his applicants. The placements 
were highly satisfactory to the company and as a result 
the counselor was able to expand his service to other 
companies engaged in the same activity. He has 


placed several roustabouts, derrickmen, and other ex 
perienced oil field workers, and job development with 
these companies now is not restricted to the particula 
group of applicants for which he has primary respon 
sibility. 

We in Louisiana, and particularly in the New Or: 
leans area, believe in job development. ‘Through thi 
means we have increased our penetration rate in many 
industries and establishments when all other method 
have failed. It has opened doors which had beer 
long closed. It has helped us to increase placement 
of professional and managerial applicants and to plac« 
the applicant with unusually good qualifications for 
whom “we just don’t get orders.” 
provide a specialized, individual service to applicants 
and employers. And most certainly it has helped us 
provide a better placement service to our many special 
applicant groups. 

In view of its many advantages, it would seem that 
many State agencies have placed insufficient stress on 
job development as part of the placement process. 
But there is some indication that its value finally is 
being recognized and, what is of paramount impor- 
tance to every local office, it can be the key which 
opens the door to placement penetration. 


Nelective Application-Taking 


By C. J. POTRIER 
Employment Service Director 
Kansas Employment Security Division 


ANSAS, like some other States, has consistently 
taken relatively fewer new applications for work 
in its Employment Service offices than might be ex- 
pected in view of the State’s population, labor force, 
and unemployment rate. The longstanding policy of 
selective application-taking by Kansas Employment 
Services offices is one factor in the relatively low num- 
ber of new applications taken. 

During the past year, the Kansas agency intensified 
its efforts in broadening and improving the selective 
application-taking practice, starting off with a re- 
evaluation of the criteria used to select those applicants 
for whom the standard work application form will be 
completed. The Kansas agency recognizes that the 
completion of work application forms is one of the 
most important tasks of the Employment Service of- 
fice. ‘The work application is, in itself, an essential 
tool in the job placement process, especially as related 
to employment counseling, testing, and selection for 
referral. 

While we acknowledge the fundamental importance 
of the completed work application form in Employ- 
ment Service activities, we must also recognize the fact 
that it is an expensive activity. In addition to the 
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time spent by interviewers in taking the work applica- 
tion, the form must be cross-indexed, counted, and 
filed. 

In view of the expense involved and the uses to 
which this document may or may not be put, it is im- 
portant that Employment Service officials look well 
to their methods and practices relative to selecting 
those applicants for whom the standard work applica- 
tion form will be completed. 

In developing methods and practices for selectivity 
in application-taking, the Employment Service must 
be mindful of its fundamental legal and moral respon- 
sibilities in the community it serves. Any policy, ar- 
rangements, or practices related to the taking of new 
applications should bring into formal registration 
status any member of the community seeking assistance 
from the Employment Service in locating employ- 
ment of a continuous nature and/or any unemploy- 
ment insurance claimant whose registration is required 
by law. 

It is especially important that the work application 
form be completed for bona fide members of the com- 
munity who are seeking work of a continuous nature 
through the Employment Service office. It permits 
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tie prompt and expeditious recruitment of qualified 
\ orkers to meet the manpower needs of employers. 
Jt is also important for the applicant since it expedites 
his entry on a suitable job by providing the local of- 
{ce with a cataloging of his work attributes for match- 
ing with the job orders of local employers. 

Nevertheless, the Kansas agency has found that se- 
lectivity may be applied in the cases of some claimants, 
depending on the type of unemployment involved. 
We have the opportunity for selectivity in completing 
the work application form for claimants who are in- 
volved in short-term layoffs, such as those for model 
changeover. A self-filed document may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be considered as a registration for 
work. Even though this document may temporarily 
fulfill the job application requirements of the unem- 
ployment insurance system, it does not meet the stand- 
ards to be counted in the budgetary workload. If 
individuals in this group remain unemployed after the 
layoff has ended or if they indicate a desire to find 
another job, the application may then be reviewed in 
a seated interview with the jobseeker and subsequently 
cross-indexed, counted, and filed. 

The Kansas agency follows a policy of allowing the 
waiving of completion of work application forms for 
some individuals who fall into one of these three 
oroups: 

1. Persons who are not permanent members of the 
community who limit their availability for work. 

2. Casual workers who limit their availability for 
work. 

3. Applicants (generally in unskilled or low-skilled 
occupations) who may be effectively referred to jobs 
without the completion of the work application form. 

As an example, persons who pass through a town 
and stop at the Employment Service in search of a 
job which is immediately available may be most ef- 
ficiently served without completion of a work applica- 
tion form. If there is no immediate opening for him, 
the form has little further value for the local office. 
Likewise, such an application is of little value in plac- 
ing casual workers who are available only for spot 
jobs at irregular intervals. 


More Building 


During the past year, there has been an increase in 
building activity with a resultant large number of 
job openings in the unskilled or low-skilled occupations 
in many communities throughout the State. In many 
instances, persons who successfully fill these openings 
can be referred without the completion of the standard 
work application form. The waiving of the application 
in selecting individuals for these jobs has proved quite 
efficient. Many of the jobs have been filled by per- 
sons who are regularly engaged in agricultural activi- 
ties but who seek work in the construction industry to 
supplement their income. The suitability of these 
individuals for performing manual tasks often can be 
evaluated through a brief interview. 
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For members of each of the three groups mentioned 
above, an Employment Service representative must 
determine whether the completed application will have 
sufficient value in the placement process to warrant its 
completion for the application. 


Just the Skill We Need 


For example, the job applicant who is passing 
through a town may possess skills which are in short 
supply and may be of particular value in the com- 
munity. The interviewer may render an important 
service to the employer, the applicant, and the com- 
munity by completing the work application for this 
individual and seeking out a job opening for which 
he is qualified. ‘The itinerant job seeker may also 
possess attributes which make him suitable for a par- 
ticular job opening or job openings listed with the 
Employment Service. It is time well spent for the 
interviewer to register this individual and evaluate his 
qualifications with respect to job orders on hand. 

While many casual workers limit their availability 
to irregular hours or spasmodically appear at the local 
office to find short-term work, there are others who 
are available at specific times each day or on specific 
days during the week. ‘The completed standard work 
application form becomes as valuable a tool in the 
placement of these persons as for those individuals 
who are seeking permanent full-time jobs. By keeping 
on file the personal data, address, and perhaps tele- 
phone number of a regular casual worker, the local 
office can call him for spot jobs which he can success- 
fully fill during this specified period of availability and 
render a significant service for both applicant and 
employer. 

There must be considerable care in referring un- 
skilled workers to jobs of a permanent nature without 
the completion of the work application form. Kansas 
has been able to refer this group successfully because 
of the increased movement of workers from agricul- 
ture into other activities to supplement their income. 
The practice must be carefully guarded here, how- 
ever, for this group may include those who can success- 
fully move into the training type or apprentice posi- 
tions, which usually require a completed application 
form for effective referral. 

In its job counseling and placement activities among 
high school youths during the past year, the Kansas 
agency exercised selectivity in application-taking by 
guiding the course of action certain youths may take 
in seeking summer work or casual jobs through the 
local office. Kansas offices follow the recommended 
procedures in screening high school seniors and in 
supplying those services required to further the suc- 
cessful and expeditious job placement of youngsters 
who intend to enter the labor market on a regular 
full-time basis after graduation. 

Students who indicate they are interested in only 
summer or casual jobs are not registered at the school 
facility but are urged to go to the local office where 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Applicants—Where Are You? 


By EILEEN PETH 
Supervisor of Placement, Fort Lauderdale Local Office 
Florida State Employment Service 


O SERVE a community adequately, a local office 

must be in a position to attract qualified ap- 
plicants to fill incoming orders of a routine as well as 
a difficult nature. This presents a challenge to every 
office. 

Have you ever wondered how applicants hear about 
the Employment Service? You know the local bank 
directs people to your door, the Chamber of Com- 
merce gives out lists of employment agencies in your 
community, and your friends tell their friends about 
our service. You've seen them drive up to the office 
in any type of car, from a broken-down Ford to the 
latest model Cadillac, and you’ve also seen applicants 
walk into the office with their sole possessions wrap- 
ped in a newspaper. How do these people know about 
the Employment Service in your comunity? 

The Fort Lauderdale office decided to conduct a 
survey this past winter to find out just how applicants 
learn of our service. A questionnaire was given to a 
sample of persons completing applications on 13 dif- 
ferent days between February 23 through June 1, 1959. 
The days selected were those during which different 
recruitment methods were being emphasized. A total 
of 747 persons completed the questionnaire. The re- 
sults are shown in the table below. 


Responses to Questionnaire on How Applicants Learned 
About Employment Service 


TS Re a ko ae Oe PS net Cee hee ea ee eee 747 
Sr eereitg at SI ROMO SS 0 pei ee ie 298 
Newspaper advertisement___________.________-_- 110 
Ce TCL ¢ Sea ee ee ee ee 100 
a NNN ie ec 54 
ee ee ee ne ee 45 
Another. local office..________—._. eee ee 
LAL SS ee ees ee ee eee 105 


* Includes referrals from Chamber of Commerce, radio an- 
nouncements, display posters, etc. 


The Fort Lauderdale office found that approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the applicants participating in 
the survey came to the office because a friend or a 
relative had referred them to the office. “Word of 
mouth” apparently is still our most productive means 
of recruiting applicants. Although this represents 
satisfactory service to the community and is a rep- 
utation we desire to maintain, it is by no means “‘se- 
lective” in nature. Persons referred to us in this 
manner are not necessarily applicants needed to fill 
current job openings. 

From an operational standpoint, the most significant 
response was from newspaper advertising. This re- 
cruitment source was “selective.” One out of every 
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seven applicants surveyed came to our office in re- 
sponse to a newspaper ad. ‘This percentage would 
have been higher if the survey had been conducted on 
13 consecutive days, since normally an ad is placed 
in our newspaper only once each week. ‘The appli- 
cants responding were those requesting referral to spe- 
cific job openings. ‘These workers generally possessed 
the qualifications needed to fill current job openings 
in shortage occupations. 

Newspaper articles attracted about 6 percent of the 
applicants surveyed. ‘This is one means of promoting 
various programs of the agency, but response to such 
articles did not necessarily attract workers having 
shortage skills. 

The classified ad, placed in the yellow section of the 
Fort Lauderdale telephone directory, brought in al- 
most the same number of applicants as did newspaper 
advertising, but unskilled as well as skilled applicants 
responded. 

During the past year, the Fort Lauderdale office 
assisted a general merchandising firm in staffing its 
new store in an outlying shopping center. The person- 
nel manager visited the office and placed orders for 
over 300 workers. 

Plans were made for a large banner in the window 
of the new store directing applicants to the Florida 
State Employment Service. Company screening forms 
were left with us and were completed by interested 
applicants. A newspaper article was released stating 
that the store anticipated opening shortly and that re- 
cruitment was being conducted through the Florida 
State Employment Service. 

The banner and newspaper article were successful 
in helping us recruit the majority of the workers needed 
for full-time employment. When the personnel man- 
ager was ready to hire, applicants were contacted and 
appointments set up by placement interviewers, This 
phase of the recruitment had not been difficult 
although it presented many problems to the local 
office—primarily that of handling a mass recruitment 
without affecting service to other employers in the 
area. 

About a week before the anticipated opening date, 
the company decided it would employ some 30 work- 
ers on a part-time basis. ‘They were interested in 
people employed elsewhere who wanted to supplement 
their incomes. Relatively few applications were on 
file for persons seeking evening employment and many 
of those on file had restrictions on the hours, salaries, 
and locations they would accept. Our ability to fill 
these openings from applications on file seemed ques- 
tionable. 
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The personnel manager agreed to place an ad in 
th: “Help Wanted” section of the local newspaper 
as<ing workers to call the office to arrange an inter- 
vi-w during evening hours. The office was kept open 
from 7 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. for this special recruitment. 
A ter two evenings, the necessary workers had been 
screened by an interviewer of the local office, had 
been interviewed, and hired by the personnel man- 
aver. The Employment Service placed 357 workers 
with this organization to complete their initial staffing. 

The effectiveness of advertising was demonstrated 
again when a new firm moved into the area from the 
Midwest. ‘Two years ago, one of the executives of 
this firm contacted our local office to find out how 
niany female electrical assemblers were available. Ex- 
perience had shown that almost all types of workers 
were available in the area but that advertising was 
needed to help attract them to the office. Examples 
of staffing other new firms in the area were cited to 
this executive, but he was not entirely convinced be- 
cause of recruitment difficulties in his own area. He 
wanted something more concrete. 

This office cooperated with the employer in placing 
a survey “coupon” in the “Help Wanted” section of 
the local newspaper. It requested workers with ex- 
perience as electrical assemblers to clip the coupon, 
fill in the desired information, and mail it to the post 
office box of the local office. Over 200 replies were 
received and forwarded to the firm. 

During the following 2 years, this employer kept 
in occasional contact with the office, each time as- 
suring us that when he did move his factory, it would 
be almost overnight. His firm had leased space and 
could make the move in a short time. 

Nevertheless, the office was surprised when a call 
was finally received from this company asking us to 





We are glad that you chose to apply for employment 
through our office. In order that we may know the best 
methods to use in encouraging others to do so, we are 
| interested in how you learned of the location of our of- 


fice. 


Will you please check the item below which explains 
how you became aware »f the Florida State Employment 


Service and its location Return this form to the recep- 





tionist. Thank you for 4 .ur cooperation. 


Newspaper article I inquired at 


Newspaper advertisement Display poster 
Telephone: directory Sent by another public 
_ ~~ employment office 
Friend or relative 
Other (Please explain) 
Chamber of Commerce a 








Radio 





Local Employer 








orm used by the Fort Lauderdale local office in its survey to deter- 
mine how applicants learn of the Employment Service. 
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SURVEY CONDUCTED IN ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
February 23 - June 1, 1959 


to determine how applicants learned about the Employment Service 
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recruit the necessary workers within a couple of days. 
By this time, the continuing demand for electrical 
assemblers by established firms in the area had left few 
applicants in our active files. The best means the 
local office could use for speeding recruitment was 
newspaper advertising. And it brought results! This 
employer obtained the necessary number of qualified 
workers he needed, when he needed them. 

From an operational viewpoint, mass recruitment 
is relatively easy. Newspapers are more than willing 
to devote space to articles on this subject and large 
companies are willing to pay for advertising. On the 
other hand, orders for one or two openings, which con- 
tain specific hiring requirements, can become a prob- 
lem. These orders, for which employers feel we 
should have applicants on hand, are often a challenge 
to fill. And the inability of an office to fill those in- 
dividual openings, where requirements are exception- 
ally high, sometimes accounts for unfilled or canceled 
job openings. 

To be able to secure workers currently needed by 
employers, we must constantly strive for new methods 
of recruitment and expand those methods known to 
be effective if we are to fulfill our primary purpose of 
existence. We must work with employers to obtain 
realistic hiring requirements, and assist employers in 
utilizing training facilities. We cannot open our doors 
each morning and sit back and hope that the right 
applicants will appear. We need to let applicants 
know that the work they have been trained for is 
available. 

We are convinced that additional classified adver- 
tising would help us materially to improve service to 
both employers and applicants. 
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Public Relations 


Well planned and executed PUBLIC RELATIONS activities are important in the effective administration an: 
operation of the programs administered by the Federal-State system of employment security agencies. | 
addition to building sound public understanding of the employment security programs, they can be helpful i 
recruiting workers for employers, in informing local communities regarding employme nt conditions, the kind 
of workers available, the types of skills most in demand, and the kinds of services available at local public em 
ployment offices. 

Public relations programs are most likely to be successful when based on the concept that all employmen 
security personnel, in their contacts with the public, either in person or through information media, play a1 
important part in shaping public opinion regarding the program. 





Public Relations Workshop 
Pays Dividends 


By R. A. MeCURDY 
Chief of Information and Public Relations 
South Dakota Employment Security Department 


OW your daily JOB CAST, a public service fea- 
ture of KDS]J Radio Good morning. ‘This 
is your State Employment Service speaking. ‘Today we 
need three stenographers, a nurse aide, five dump- 
truck drivers, and salesmen with experience in feed and 
seed business. And Mr. Employe r, we have a well Service? 
qualified applicant with 10 years experience in the To answer these questions, three steps seem neces- 
dry cleaning business . . . sary: Find out what the various “publics” think of 
“Job casts,’ such as this one, are now everyday our services; adjust those services to meet the desires 
occurrences in South Dakota, but 3 years ago there of the community; and then, make our public rela- 
were none. The Job Cast of today resulted from tions a driving force in the improvement of our 
the first public relations meeting held in South Dakota services. 
in 1956. The Deadwood and Belle Fourche local 
offices started a job cast with such good results that 
they began to tell about it. As usual, the “grapevine” 
proved a good means of communication. Another, 
then still another, office tried the idea. Some offices 
declared it would not work in their areas; some didn’t 
think it worth the time and trouble; a few were sure 
they couldn’t get the radio time. But today, it is an 
accomplished fact in all South Dakota local offices. 


Does the public undersiand and accept the Employ- 
ment Service as an effective community agency in 
helping people adjust to the problems of an ever- 
changing industrial society? Is the community aware 
of the functions and performances of the Employment 


Live Right—Tell About It 


A first step in our improvement plan was a work- 
shop on public relations for all local office managers 
who, in turn, would pass along what they learned to 
members of their staff. Workshop objectives were 
to improve service to the people in our communities 
by appraising our present efforts and initiating actions 
that would increase community respect for the Em- 
ployment Service. The theme selected for the work- 
shop was LIVE RIGHT—TELL ABOUT IT. The 


Public Relations Has Broad Scope 
workshop agenda and procedures were developed 





As part of our work on the Employment Service 
Improvement Plan in December 1958, we in South 
Dakota took a hard look at our public relations pro- 
gram. It was an accepted fact that job casts and 
newspaper ads aren’t a public relations program as 
such. Public relations has a much broader scope: 
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through discussion with various Administrative Office 
staff members. 

In May 1956, South Dakota held its first conference 
on public relations in Aberdeen. During this meet- 
ing, the use of the radio and newspapers as important 
communications media was covered. The program 
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di ector of a local radio station and the city editor 
of the local daily nwspaper appeared on our program. 
Ti ese technicians discussed what the press and radio 
coisidered newsworthy and how to get news stories 
in the press and on the radio. Recent surveys show 
that this phase of our public relations program is now 
ruining smoothly. 

[t was decided that the workshop program would 
be slanted toward four major topics: Public Relations, 
Community Acceptance, “Internal Publics,” and 
Communications. Lecture, discussion, and workshop 
projects in which the entire group would participate 
were carefully planned so that there would be a 
minimum of repetition of topics. 


Newspaperman Helps in Workshop 


The search for participants in the workshop nar- 
rowed down to only one outside organization—THE 
AMERICAN News in Aberdeen, S. Dak. A feature 
story writer and columnist and an advertising manager 
of the paper agreed to assist in the workshop. These 
men were actually a part of the’ training staff rather 
than lecturers. The remainder of the workshop was 
conducted by the Chief of Information and Public 
Relations. 

Several visual aids were used. A large banner 
with the slogan, LIVE RIGHT—-TELL ABOUT IT, 
was on display. The session on the first day was de- 
voted to exploration of HOW TO LIVE RIGHT— 
how to do a good job. On the second day, we dis- 
cussed TELL ABOUT IT, or how to inform the pub- 


lic of our services. (See photo. } 
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We used a series of charts as a basis for discussion 
of each item on the agenda. The first chart dealt with 
public relations. From it were developed the three 
most common definitions of public relations: 

1. What the public thinks about us. 
2. Public acceptance related to ability to perform. 
3. Performance and human service. 

All definitions of public relations point to two basic 
principles: 

1. Good 
second. 

2. The fundamental job of public relations is 
promotion and understanding. 

Before we tell a story, we must have a stc y to tell. 

The chart also served as a basis for redefining our 
‘“publics”—then how we could try to reach them. The 
discussion brought out that we are too procedural; we 
must learn to think in terms of people and what they 
think about us. 


deeds come _first—communications 


Performance Comes First 


No organization can decide whether it wants to have 
a public relations program; it can only decide whether 
those public relations are good or bad. We must pro- 
duce some real and tangible benefits to the commu- 
nity over a long period of time. We must have the 
ability to perform before we can gain _ public 
acceptance. 

The second chart served to develop the discussion 
of public, or community, acceptance. Community 
acceptance is public relations at the local level. Since 
community acceptance is a management function, 





DOINT FORMULA 


For 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


LIVE RIGHT 


3- TELL COMMUNITY 
ABOUT THE E.S.D. 








Banner and visual aid charts used in the Public Relations Workshop held in Aberdeen June 22—23, 1959. 
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three activities for which each manager is responsible 
in his own area were listed: 
1. To appraise the Agency through community 
attitudes toward his services. 
2. To identify and relate our policies with com- 
munity interests. 
3. To initiate programs of action to earn com- 
munity respect for the Agency. 

The third visual aid was a chart listing a three-point 
formula for successful community relations. Our 
Agency, like other community organizations, can exist 
only so long as the public permits it to exist. We have 
an obligation to report to the public on the conduct 
of our business. The only reason for our existence is 
the service we provide the public. Our community 
relations program, then, should be the most effective 
means of developing public understanding and co- 
operation where it counts the most—at the grass roots. 
The formula used was: 

1. Live right—do a good job. 
2. Tell employees about it—internal publics. 
3. Tell the community about the Agency. 

Like any other business, our Agency has a moral 
obligation to take its place in the community as a 
good neighbor, to demonstrate an awareness of com- 
munity problems and a willingness to help solve them. 

Communications, like charity, begins at home. The 
manager in the local office has as his most important 
public his own staff. The personnel in the Agency 
are the key publics to be influenced since they are the 
basic channel of communication with other publics in 
the community. The internal publics of the Agency 
may be divided into three sub-publics, each of which 
has important responsibilities. Management must be 
thoroughly sold on the worthwhileness of the services 
of the Agency. Supervisors and public contact people 
have a major responsibility in creating an understand- 
ing of available services and promoting their use. The 
rank and file employees who deal with all other pub- 
lics as they come to the local office must create an 
image of courteous and pleasant service, as well as give 
useful information to applicants and employers. 

Unless all of these three sub-publics are genuinely 
aggressive in courtesy, attentiveness, and dedication 
in every contact, no amount of advertising or printed 
pamphlets, news stories, signs, or speeches can create 
good community relations. During the workshop, it 
was stressed that the Agency’s community relations 
program is only as good as the individual contacts 
that are made inside and outside the local office- 
during work hours and after work hours—by each 
individual member of the staff. 


Means of Communication 


When we have done an effective job, the community 
must be told about it. The second day of the work- 
shop was given over to this topic. What are the most 
effective means of reaching the various publics? 
Which communications media are best suited to reach 
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each one? How can we get the greatest coverage 
with the least expenditure? 

In the previous conference, the use of newspa} er 
and radio for mass audiences had been emphasiz: d, 
while letters or personal visits appeared to be the b-st 
approach to reaching the individual. In this con- 
ference, the idea of using feature stories to “tell abo t” 
our Agency was examined. ‘The feature story writer 
who addressed the group said that the best subject in 
the world to write about is people. He explain 
how to weave in the story of all our services when 
writing about a person. 


ow 


Idea Exchange Invaluable 


A workshop of this kind serves well to make us 
take a good hard look at ourselves and our public 
relations program. ‘The ideas exchanged during these 
sessions are invaluable since the creative thinking of 
15 to 25 people is much better than one. Word re- 
cently received from some local offices indicates that 
after using the 3-point formula for community rela- 
tions, good results have already been obtained. The 
people in most offices know that they have the ability 
to perform on their jobs; now they are aggressively 
seeking to gain public acceptance. 

We know that jf our service is good and the public 
needs us as part of their community, we won't have 
to worry. No one person can handle the public rela- 
tions job—it’s everybody’s job. Doing a good job is 
the most important part of good public relations— 
but we must tell others about our work to be most 
effective. 


SELECTIVE APPLICATION- TAKING 
(Continued from page 23) 


work applications will be completed for them. ‘The 
Kansas agency has found this policy eliminates the 
filing of many useless applications by youngsters who 
may impulsively fill out a self-filed document or who 
may find a job on their own without any assistance 
by the Employment Service. 

The practice of selectivity in application-taking pre- 
sumes a high degree of professionalism on the part of 
staff members who will determine whether a work 
application form should be completed for individuals 
who look to the Employment Service for assistance in 
their job search. These staff members must deter- 
mine whether the completion of the work application 
for certain individuals will be of value in the unem- 
ployment insurance program. 

Increased efficiency in operations may in itself be 
firm justification for applying selectivity in applica- 
tion-taking. In a higher sense, the intensification of 
selective application-taking practices in Kansas _ is 
prompted by a desire to release personnel time for ren- 
dering a more effective and professional service to all 
applicants and employers. 
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Worcester firms vie for display space in the local office window. 


Keeping the Community Informed 


By DANIEL J. CASALE 
Supervising Manager, Worcester Local Office 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


A SOUND public relations program for keeping 
4 the community informed about the wide varie ty 
of our employment security services and for winning 
public acceptance of these services is one of the most 
challenging responsibilities of management. To build 
such a program, it is absolutely necessary to have both 
a well-rounded Employment Service and an efficient 
unemployment compensation operation. 
We stress the importance of “good operations” as 
a key factor in public relations because, in our opinion, 
nine-tenths of the success of any program requiring 
the good will of the public is based on prompt, cour- 
teous, and efficient service. The public relations and 
iformational programs merely “tell” the public about 
hese activities and attempt to “sell” them in such a 
‘esourceful and imaginative manner that a favorable 
mage of our agency is created in the public mind. 
Our public relations efforts have been geared to 
selling” all elements of the public—employers, labor 
ganizations, youth, veterans, the handicapped, pro- 
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fessional groups, civic agencies, governmental units, 
educational authorities, and a myriad of “smaller pub- 
lics,” including the individual applicant. 

The basic message of our program is that the em- 
ployment security office in Worcester is the focal point 
of the community on all matters relating to employ- 
ment and unemployment and that it can discharge its 
responsibilities in keeping with its policies and respon- 
sibilities. This is indeed a tremendous undertaking, 
but if the dreams of the pioneers in this important 
social program are to be realized, local office person- 
nel must expend their energies in the best possible 
service to the public and strive to make it a real ““com- 
munity” employment security agency. 

When using information outlets such as newspapers, 
radios, and exhibits, we do not stress publicity for 
the sake of “getting our name before the public.” In 
both our public relations and informational programs 
we always have a specific purpose for the use of a 
given medium. Moreover, we try not to be trite in 
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our approach. We attempt to give old methods a new 
twist which will attract attention and enough curios- 
ity about our organization to invite the greater use of 
our service. 

Time, budget, and personnel factors rarely limit 
any opportunity in the area of public relations or in- 
formation, whether this opportunity comes through 
the request of an individual or a group. As one of 
our interviewers said recently, “We have used every 
means short of sky-writing.” And why not try sky- 
writing? 

A brief summary of some of our varied means for 
keeping our many publics informed may be helpful. 

Summer job clinics have been held annually for 
3 years in our local office conference room to assist 
high school students in obtaining information about 
the current labor market. We register the students 
for summer jobs, teach them how to get and hold a 
job, and aid them in obtaining employment. Wide 
use is made of group leaders with talks, film showings, 
and discussions on fields of work and opportunities 
in these occupations. Handout materials distributed 
include labor market briefs, hints on job hunting, 
child labor law summaries, and related pamphlets. 

A followup study of the summer job placement pro- 
gram and summer job opportunities for students in 
the Worcester area made in 1957 revealed the utility 
of this informational approach, not only in terms of 
placements but in making the local office a real com- 
munity focal point of job openings and young appli- 
cants. 

Apprenticeship conferences have been held for sev- 
eral years as a method of alerting local employers, 
educators, labor organizations, and training agencies 
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about the urgent need for long-range training to m: °t 
current and future area requirements for skilled lab 
particularly in the metalworking fields. 

Counseling workshops for Negro youth have b: 
carried on successfully for several years in cooperati 
with the local committee of the Massachusetts Co: 
mission Against Discrimination and with area ed 
cators. In three workshops held thus far, empha 
has been on labor market information, counseling a: 
testing, training and education, job requirements, a1 
preparation for competitive job placement. The wi 
success of this informational approach is indicated |} 
the improved placement of qualified Negro youth i 
a variety of clerical and sales positions. Our succes 
in this venture has also brought us many compliment 
from local and State, civic, industrial, and governme: 
groups. 

Seminars with employers, social agencies, and labo 
organizations on the problems of older workers have 
been spearheaded by our office for many years. Top 
management, professional agency personnel, and labo: 
officials are given a six-point approach to solving this 
stubborn problem, based on the 1956 older worker 
studies. We would be remiss in our duty if Worcester, 
one of the seven cities which engaged in the national 
study, failed to use the wealth of research materials. 
The local Committee on Aging, part of the Worcester 
Community Council, is deeply interested in this prob- 
lem and has cooperated with us in this program. 

Employment charts and a narrative series on the area 
labor market have been appearing in the WorcESTER 
SunbDAY TELEGRAM financial page on a_ regula! 
This feature, which 
uses line charts to 


monthly basis for the past 4 years. 
variety of readers, 


attracts a wide 


o 2. “FOLD WORK OF THE DIVISioN= FE etme 


PROGRANS 


Massachusetts agency exhibit stresses entire employment security program. 
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esent a comparison of estimated total current 
n onthly employment with similar employment a year 
erlier. Bar graphs also compare current employment 
ii area industries with similar employment in the 
s.me month of the previous year. ‘This labor market 
informational tool has considerable appeal for area 
businessmen and the narrative summary has general 
reader appeal. 

Disseminating labor market information is invalu- 
able in eliminating false rumors and informational 
vacuums about the actual local employment conditions. 

The labor market series furnishes historical con- 
tinuity to the local economic picture and has become 
a popular source, along with the printed monthly “Em- 
ployment Trends,” for keeping the general public and 
community groups informed about their labor market. 

This type of informational program could not have 
been developed readily by the Worcester office without 
the close cooperation of the Division’s Department of 
Research and Statistics and the local newspaper. 
Working with the area labor market economist, who 
prepares the basic statistics and narrative from em- 
ployer reports, and with the newspaper, which sets up 
the charts, the local manager has found that once this 
type of informational media is developed, it works 
quite smoothly. 

It is important to note that industrial development 
vroups, both private and public, and individual em- 
ployers interested in relocation or expansion accept 
labor market information prepared in this fashion with 
eratitude. 

Job opportunity radio programs, apart from regular 
promotion and recruiting in the form of visits to em- 
ployers, telephone solicitation, newspaper advertising 
and the like, are among our most effective informa- 
tional tools. ‘They are particularly useful in develop- 
ing service to white-collar and professional workers. 

Many local office areas in Massachusetts have de- 
veloped a similar daily job opportunity program, such 
as we have had on three radio stations—WNEB, 
WORC, WAAB—for a number of years as public 
service features. Using the spot announcement tech- 
nique, an average of 10 job announcements, usually 
in the professional, managerial, and clerical categories, 
along with mass openings, shortage occupations, and 
special recruitment are aired over each radio station 
during each broadcast. Separate job scripts are pre- 
pared by our office personnel under the direct super- 
vision of the local office manager. 


Radio Programs Spaced Throughout Day 


Radio coverage by each station is well spaced so 
that one program appears in the early morning, an- 
other at noontime, and a third in the early evening. 
As a matter of fact, these radio programs are often 
utilized to announce jobs offered in the clearance sys- 
tem and by nearby offices which have no such outlets 
in their areas. 

The name of the local office and the quality-type 
jobs advertised, at various intervals during each week 
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Summer job clinics are held in the local office conference room. 


day, are valuable devices used for job promotion and 
applicant recruiting. 

Biweekly lists of available job openings are dissemi- 
nated about the type, quality, and variety of job open- 
ings handled through our Employment Service. ‘This 
list, aimed primarily at recruiting job applicants, is 
mimeographed and mailed to approximately 100 sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, business schools, libraries, 
veterans posts, and labor organizations in the commu- 
nity. Each list contains a face sheet which emphasizes 
the radio job opportunity programs and their schedules. 
Shortage openings and professional opportunities are 
included regularly. Special recruiting programs— 
ranging from training opportunities through pooled re- 
cruitment—are also described. 

We have found that both methods of giving informa- 
tion about jobs—radio job opportunity programs and 
biweekly job opening listings—are invaluable recruit- 
ing tools and have helped to “sell” the Employment 
Service. Guidance personnel in our schools have been 
very favorably impressed by these listings. 

Window displays have been used continuously in 
the two front windows of the Worcester office during 
the past 5 years to emphasize local products, job 
processes of area employers, and services offered by 
community organizations. The displays are a key pub- 
lic relations and informational medium because our 
office is located in the heart of the city and our win- 
dow displays are seen by hundreds of passers-by each 
day. 

Through these displays, we attempt to assist local 
employers and organizations, particularly those with 
new products and services, to tell their story to the 
general public. In addition, we utilize this outlet to 
arouse a deeper interest of local office personnel in 
products, job processes, and services of Worcester 
employers. We also indirectly promote spontaneous 
job offerings from our clients. A more subtle accom- 
plishment of this type of public relations—dealing di- 
rectly with employers—has been their deeper apprecia- 
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tion of our activities. Closer cooperation with and 
greater confidence in the Employment Service in fill- 
ing employment opportunities usually follows. 

During the 5-year history of our window displays, 
we have cemented many excellent relationships with 
new and smaller employers, although this type of of- 
fering has not been restricted to these employer 
groups. Well-established companies in our diversified 
area have also been happy to display their products 
and services in our windows. 

To repeat, informational or promotional devices 
are value ‘less unless they are preceded by “good op- 
erations” and “good service.” Basic to all information 
and public relations programs is a sound Employment 
Service philosophy which must permeate every staff 
member. This involves setting quality standards of 
performance for the staff, establishing realistic goals 
of accomplishment, accepting fully our responsibilities 
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“*Prospector”’ 


Glenn D. Webb, manager of the Kingman local 
office, shown with the Arizona State Employment Service entry 
in a rodeo parade. 


T HAS been said that “Public relations is the ART 
of NOT treating the public like relations.” While 
you may be able to avoid publicity, you can never avoid 
relations with the public. The question is, “Are those 
relations going to be good, bad, or indifferent?” 
“Public relations,” as defined in the Pusiic RELA- 
TIONS News, “is the management function which 
evaluates public attitudes, identifies the policies and 
procedures of an individual or an organization with the 
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to the public, keeping informed about the communi y 
and its problems, identifying community employme: t 
problems and de veloping programs to solve them, i:.- 
volving the office and its pe ‘rsonnel in community p1 
grams, involving community groups in employment : 
curity programs, and letting the public know about o1 
functions and our performance. 

Many major public relations and informational : 
forts have been carried out with the intention of i: 
volving a community group or groups in a problem an 
its solution. A teamwork approach—the communit 
working together—has been one way of “informin 
the public.” There is no better method of solving com 
munity problems—and there is no better measure oi 
successful employment security programs—than by, 
keeping the public informed about the good work bx 
ing done by the local office. 


What Is 
Public Relations ? 


By EMMETT T. MceNULTY 
Public Relations Officer 
Arizona State Employment Service 


public interest, and executes a program of action to 
earn public understanding and acceptance.” It may 
be said that ‘‘Public relations is simply doing good and 
getting credit for it.” 

The policies and objectives of public relations must 
stem from and be directed through the various echelons 
of administration down to and through the local office. 
The overall public relations policy “ se Arizona State 
Employment Service, stated briefly, is “the winning of 
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community acceptance and prestige through highly 
efiicient service and courteous treatment.” We suc- 
ced through public acceptance, not force. 

ne section of the Regulations of the Secretary of 
Libor which were promulgated to implement the 
\Wagner-Peyser Act and which have been adopted in 
the Arizona plan of operation as per our State law, 
provides that “Each State agency shall maintain, 
through its State and local employment offices a place- 
ment service for the free use of employers, workers, 
and veterans and for the purpose of assisting employers 
to secure the number of workers possessing the occu- 
pational qualifications such employers require, and of 
assisting all workers to find promptly jobs for which 
they are occupationally qualified and which are most 
.dvantageous to them. The State service shall pro- 
mote the full use of its placement facilities for the pur- 
pose of assuring the maximum of job opportunities for 
veterans and other workers and the maximum recruit- 
ment and placement assistance for employers.” 


Cannot Shirk Responsibility 


The legal and moral implications of these Regula- 
tions are clear. There can be no lethargy or shirking 
of responsibilities in promoting the full use of the Em- 
ployment Service in every State. In furthering this 
promotion, we believe the 6-point program of the 
State Employment Service, based on community need, 
dramatically outlines an action program for carrying 
out these requirements. 

1. A placement service assists employers in finding 
workers, and assists workers in finding employment or 
reemployment promptly in jobs for which they are 
suited by skill, knowledge, ability, and interest. 

2. Employment counseling helps workers facing job- 
choice or job-adjustment problems discover and evalu- 
ate their interests and potential abilities, formulate 
suitable vocational plans, and find employment in line 
with their plans. 

Special service to veterans provides them with 
the maximum of job opportunity in the field of gain- 
ful employment through the use of total Employment 
Service staff and facilities in supplying counseling and 
placement services. 

4. Industrial services assist employers, labor groups, 
and civic organizations to analyze employment prob- 
lems involving effective use of skills and abilities of 
workers; and to apply techniques and materials de- 
veloped by the Employment Service which are useful 
in cep. such problems. 

Labor market information is assembled by the 
cane Employment Service. Then it is widely cir- 
culated to serve as a basis for informed action on the 
part of workers, employers, labor groups, government 
agencies, and community groups concerned with 
employment. 

6. Community participation is a regular activity of 

State Employment Service. The local employ- 
ent office contributes to the economic health of the 
community by working toward maximum employment. 
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professional job... 


(Galmaat) as fast asa beam 
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new! proven! 


Here*s how the Arizona State Employment Service cart 
help you s@lve your right-man,. right-job problem! 
Now. as you read this, the Service is lining up scientific, 
‘engineering, admipiateative and technical personnel 
for major Atizena employers, available through a na- 
tiouwide network of professional offices. 





' the facts dre inside ....... 


Cover sheet of an ASES leaflet that describes service to professional 
workers. 


It offers important information to the community on 
local matters affecting employment. It cooperates 
with community organizations and _ institutions. 

The Arizona agency has built its public relations 
program on a sound Employment Service operation 
based on adherence to the 6-point program and re- 
lated activities. 


Public Relations Training 


All employees are trained to be public relations 
minded—to be true public relations ambassadors for 
the Arizona agency. Through them, the people of 
Arizona begin to think of the Employment Service 
favorably or unfavorably and what they think vitally 
affects both the agency and the individuals who work 
there. 

All levels of supervision have a continuing respon- 
sibility for training in public relations techniques and 
their application. All new employees are given formal 
training in public relations during their induction 
training. This is followed up in staff meetings, 
monthly training bulletins, and on-the-job training. 

For self-study, each employee is given publications 
developed by the Public Relations and Information 
Section, such as “Meet the Press,” which deals with 
relationships with news media, and “Public Rela- 
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tions for the Employment Service in Local Office Op- 
erations,” a practical guide to building good public 
relations with employers, applicants, the community, 


fellow employees, and supervisors. Selected news- 
paper clippings, radio and television scripts, and 
speeches pertaining to Employment Service activities 
are routed to all offices. 

This circulation of materials has proved valuable 
in the exchange of ideas and in the training of local 
office personnel in the development of improved tech- 
niques and their application in the preparation of 
material for news media or speaking engagements. 
Over the years, the improvement of communications, 
both written and oral, through audit and review has 
had a marked effect on public relations and efficiency 
within the Arizona State Employment Service. 


Community Participation and Full Employment 


The Employment Security Commission, by regula- 
tions, prescribes that the Arizona State Employment 
Service shall: 

1. Cooperate with other agencies of government 
and private and community organizations to improve 
the employment process in the community and to par- 
ticipate in community programs for the same purpose. 

2. Make the facilities and technical resources of the 
Arizona State Employment Service available to other 
governmental agencies and public or private nonfee- 
charging agencies in accomplishing objectives which 
relate to the placement or vocational adjustment of 
workers or potential workers. 

In carrying out these responsibilities, the State and 
local offices maintain close cooperation with chambers 
of commerce; industrial development departments of 
banks, utility companies, and railroads; the Arizona 
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In a meeting at Window Rock, Arizona 
agency officials cement relationships 
with reservation Indian workers. Left 
to right: James J. Malloy, assistant 
farm placement supervisor; James 
A Rork, administrator-director; Lester 
Oliver, chairman, White Mountain 
Tribal Council; Leo Nelson, Amalga- 
mated Sugar Co.; and Paul Beeson, 
Hopi Tribal Council. 


Development Board; labor organizations; the Arizona 
Apprenticeship Council ; other Federal and State train- 
ing agencies; and other groups interested in industrial 
development. 

Labor market data and special area labor market 
studies are prepared at the request of chambers of com- 
merce and employers. ‘This information materially 
influences the decisions of many out-of-State employers 
to relocate in the State and Arizona firms to expand 
their operations. 

The Arizona State Employment Service has not over- 
looked the public relations advantages of tailoring 
labor market information to schools, management and 
labor organizations, civic groups, and other govern- 
ment agencies. Labor market information plays a key 
role in winning community acceptance. It must be 
adapted to meet the demands of the many publics we 
serve with their diverse interests and needs. 


Community Activity 


Employment Service personnel are encouraged to 
participate in community projects; to maintain mem- 
bership in civic, fraternal, and veterans organizations; 
and to give leadership and guidance to employment 
committees sponsored by these groups. Some exam- 
ples of such committees are the Industrial Develop- 
ment Committee of the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce and the Industry Advisory Committees on 
Education and Training of the Pheonix and Tucson 
Chambers of Commerce. ‘These latter committees 
maintain close liaison with the school systems and pro- 
vide assistance in determining the content of the oc- 
cupational training needed to meet the requirements 
of Arizona’s manufacturing and research employing 
establishments. 
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[he creation of these committees was an outgrowth 
9 the Arizona Manpower Requirements and Train- 
ing Needs Studies, 1956-61, which were conducted by 
the Arizona State Employment Service at the request 
o the Phoenix and Tucson Chambers of Commerce. 

ARIZONA’S TRAINED MANPOWER FuTURE, released in 
July 1959, summarizes progress made in utilization and 
implementation through local action programs of the 
recommendations contained in these studies. 


PREPARED BY 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Everything we say or do and, conversely, much of 
what we fail to say or do affects our relations with 
the public. We cannot isolate public relations or 
segregate it as a function separate from normal Em- 
ployment Service activities; nor can we limit its prac- 
tice to an 8-hour workday. It has many facets cutting 
across all programs and activities of the agency. It 
begins at home—in our local offices with the individ- 
ual employee. 
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°ublications displays, such as the one shown above, are used at conventions, employer meetings, and the like to inform the public of 
Employment Service activities. 
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Modern Facilities 


Arizona recognizes the local office as the “show 
window” of the Employment Service. Construction 
has been completed on six new local office buildings 
and a State administrative office. (See pages 6 and 7 
in the December 1956 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SE- 
curity Review.) ‘Two more new offices are in the 
planning stage and all other offices have been reno- 
vated and refurnished. Our conveniently located 
modern offices have brought about greater employer 
use and have attracted increasing numbers of appli- 
cants in the professional, managerial, clerical, and 
technical fields. 


Courteous, Efficient Personnel 


Sut, prestige offices alone without courteous, eff- 
cient personnel would fall far short of accomplishing 
the Employment Service program. Our personnel are 
thoroughly trained in the overall objectives of the Em- 
ployment Service and its many programs and activities. 
A pleasing personality, sincerity, a business-like appear- 
ance and manner are qualities we seek in all employees. 
A well informed, enthusiastic staff is a prime requisite 
for building a good public relations program. En- 
thusiasm, spirit, and courtesy are essential ingredients 
of good public relations, without which full com- 
munity acceptance is impossible. 


Specialized Programs 


The many specialized programs of the Employment 
Service have far-reaching public relations implica- 
tions. Consider our selective placement responsi- 
bilities to the handicapped, youth, older workers, and 
minority groups. To provide equal job opportunity 
for these important segments of the work force we 
must strive toward the elimination of public apathy 
and discriminatory hiring practices. This is best ac- 
complished through stimulating the organization of 
and working with committees or commissions of com- 
munity leaders such as the Governor’s and Mayor's 
EPH Committees, youth commissions and youth em- 
ployment services, community councils, commissions 
for the aging, the Urban League, commissions for In- 
dian affairs, and farm associations. 


Publicity 


We employ all conventional means of publicizing 
our service. The Arizona agency receives excellent 
cooperation from the 77 daily and weekly newspapers 
published throughout the State. During fiscal year 
1959, some 931 articles, about 107 pages of newsprint, 
relating to Employment Service activities and person- 
nel appeared in these papers. 

During this same 12-month period, it is estimated 
that Arizona’s 26 radio and television stations provided 
the Employment Service with well over $100,000 worth 
of community service time for job casts, feature pro- 
grams, and spot announcements. Each station aver- 
aged 14 such programs weekly. 
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Paid advertising has been limited for the most p. rt 
to telephone directory display advertising. Howev: r, 
during fiscal year 1959, over $8,000 of classified ney s- 
paper advertising was purchased by 165 employers {or 
recruitment through the Employment Service. In a- 
dition, the agency was furnished, without charge, oy er 
$300 worth of classified newspaper advertising. ‘in 
most instances, the advertising copy was prepared aiid 
submitted by the Employment Service. 

Basic Economic Data, an annual summary of basic 
economic information for each local office area has 
been a “best seller” for years. Likewise, the Afizona 
Manpower Requirements and Training Needs studics 
have been in heavy demand in all parts of the Nation 
and many foreign countries. Area Labor Market 
Trends, reports, economic studies, annual reports of 
farm labor, Expanded Services to Reservation Indians, 
Services to the Handicapped, Services to Youth, Serv- 
ices to Older Workers, and like publications have all 
played a part in building our public relations program. 

Brochures, leaflets, direct mail, displays, visual 
presentations, slide films, and speeches are all used to 
promote the activities and services of the Arizona State 
Employment Service. 

In developing and nurturing public relations, we 
ask that it be considered an outward display of each 
employee’s sincere ‘belief in the important role the 
Employment Service plays in the economic betterment 
of the State and Nation. 


New Labor Department Release— 
“Farm Labor Fact Book”’ 


“THE farm laborer has been left behind as most 
Americans have advanced to better living and work- 
ing conditions,” Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
said recently in announcing the release of a new 
Labor Department publication, “Farm Labor Fact 
Book.” 

This 240-page illustrated book brings together, 
for the first time, hitherto widely scattered informa- 
tion on the farm labor force. Many of its figures are 
of historical significance. It describes the many dif- 
ferent groups that make up the farm work force, 
including operators, unpaid family workers, and 
hired labor. It gives employment trends, geographic 
distribution, and earnings and incomes of these 
groups, with special attention to migrant and for- 
eign hired workers. The book was based on sta- 
tistics of the Labor and Agriculture Departments and 
of the Commerce Department’s Bureau of the Census. 

In his foreword, Mr. Mitchell expresses hope that 
the book will aid “in creating in the public con- 
sciousness a sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of farm manpower.” 

The “Farm Labor Fact Book” may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., at $1.00 a copy. 
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Employer Relations 





lh the field of EMPLOYER RELATIONS an employer relations representative must be prepared to 


handle, on an individualized basis, the complex of manpower problems encountered by employers. 
just as other professional workers, must display technical competence. 
variety of drugs administered in varying amounts and in 
So must the ERR be able to identify the specific employment problem, to determine 


and determines treatment, choosing from a wide 
different time intervals. 


The ERR, 


The physician diagnoses the malady 


what corrective ES tools or techniques should be utilized, to obtain the employer's confidence in the proposed 
approach, and to assure that the agreed-upon services are provided in the most expeditious and proficient manner. 


Professional Placement— 
A Command Performance 


By W. B. McCARTER 
Employment Service Supervisor, Van Nuys Local Office 
California Department of Employment 


EPEAT the letters PSPS anywhere in the San 
Fernando Valley and in ever-widening areas in 
Southern California, and employers, chambers of com- 


| merce, universities, and professional job applicants will 


know that you are initialing the Professional and Sci- 
entific Placement Service, sponsored and advised by 
private industry and operated by the California De- 
partment of Employment in Van Nuys. Conceived 
primarily to assist in recruiting engineers and scientists 
for Valle *y establishments, the section is responsible for 
a limited group of professional classifications, such as 
accountants and auditors, chemists, contract specialists, 
engineers, lawyers, mathematicians, physicists, psy- 
chologists, pe rsonnel managers, interviewers, produc- 
tion managers, and a few other managerial occupa- 
tions. Other professional and semiprofessional classi- 
fications, including draftsmen, are handled by the 
Commercial and Professional desk in the Van Nuys 
office. 

PSPS, the first separately located professional place- 
ment office in California, is located in a “penthouse” 
on the roof of the building which houses the Van Nuys 
local office. The San Fernando Valley had experi- 
enced a phenomenal industrial growth, primarily in 
electronics, missiles, and aircraft. Local offices serving 
the Valley had been able to refer and place countless 
numbers of persons in the skilled, clerical, and un- 
silled classifications. However, the Van Nuys Cham- 
ber of Commerce had been increasingly concerned with 
ie professional and scientific recruitment problems 
0. the employers and the Van Nuys local office manager 
vas aware that the placement of professional, tech- 
r cal, and scientific personnel needed impetus. 

Recognizing the importance of industry’s participa- 
ton in the birth and maturity of our new service, we 
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took our tentative plans to Carl E. Scott, Assistant 
Director of Industrial Relations, Radioplane, a Divi- 
sion of Northrop Corporation in Van Nuys. Mr. 
Scott’s background as an engineer and personnel man 
marked him as a particularly able person to evaluate 
our plans. As chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 
Industrial Division, and chairman of the Valley Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations Association (PIRA), 
he had a thorough knowledge of and association with 
other Valley employers. 

Out of this first contact emerged the idea of estab- 
lishing a separately located Professional and Scientific 
Placement Service in the San Fernando Valley. Mr. 
Scott volunteered to contact other Valley employers 
to arrange a meeting at which tentative plans could 
be discussed. 

Ata luncheon meeting of the Van Nuys Chamber of 
Commerce Manpower Committee on February 25, 
1958, a formal request was made to the Department 
of Employment by Valley employers and the Chamber 
that. a professional placement facility be authorized. 
Pledging their full support to such a service were 
representatives of a number of major Valley firms. 

The secretary-manager of the Chamber had long 
advocated use of the Department of Employment by 
Valley employers as a means of coordinating recruit- 
ment in the area and of stabilizing employment. He 
worked tirelessly for the development of PSPS, carry- 
ing the message to other Valley chambers and to 
various community groups. Personnel in colleges and 
universities who had worked with Department repre- 
sentatives on veterans and physically handicapped 
committees, or through PIRA or the Los Angeles 
Personnel Testing Council, offered support and 
cooperation. 
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Outside cover of a two-fold leaflet distributed by the Van Nuys local office to advertise its new Professional and Scientific Placement 


Service. 


Reaction of Valley employers to this proposal was 
positive and enthusiastic. The idea of a physically 
separate placement service, staffed by fully trained, 
hand-picked interviewers, with private interviewing 
facilities and freedom from some of the usual activi- 
ties of a public employment service, obviously appealed 
to them. Further, the fact that the Department re- 
quested active participation by employers placed the 
entire proposal on a recognizable professional level. 
We were assured that if a separately located unit were 
set up, employers would utilize the service to the full- 
est extent and would refer gate and mail applicants 
to us when the particular company had no ope ning. 
The employers further pledged their support in pro- 
moting the service through professional associations 
and universities. 

The positive reactions and pledges of support were 
not just idle talk. By June 25, Valley employers had 
pledged sufficient monies to cover the costs of rental 
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One of the inside panels has been superimposed in this picture. 


space, janitorial service, and utilities for a full year 
of operation. This money was never collected because 
the Department began negotiations July for the 
rooftop headquarters in which the PSPS is now 
housed. 

Prior to setting up the separate service, our inter- 
viewers were taken on detailed plant tours to learn 
about professional job classifications. ‘Then job spec- 
ifications were prepared on a form especially designed 
for profe ssional occ ups itions. ‘These would be matched 
against a companion application form especially 
suited to professional applicants. 


Specialized Training for PSPS Staff 
Employers also volunteered to assist in formal class- 
reom training of our interviewers. Arrangements 
were made for industry representatives to discuss with 
us various aspects of aircraft and missile design and 
development and their related electro-mechanical 
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col ponents, units, and subsystems. By use of mock- 
up . charts, and other data, we were able to pinpoint 
mcre Clearly the functions of a Production Engineer, 
as -ontrasted with Design Engineer, Mechanical En- 
gineer, Electronic, Electrical, etc. Instruction in- 
cluded plant training department demonstrations, lec- 
tures and discussions at PSPS, techniques of profes- 
sional placement interviewing, and _ self-study of 
terminology and company brochures and products. 

rior to “opening for business” our advertising ac- 
tivities were somewhat restricted but nevertheless were 
eflective in promoting community awareness of what 
was taking place. Employers themselves spread the 
word in contacts with one another. The Chamber 
of Commerce, in its everyday contact with jobseekers 
and employers, was actively creating awareness. For- 
mal letters were sent to various technical and engineer- 
ing societies. Spot announcements were made at 
PIRA meetings. Other Department local offices were 
informed of the contemplated service, and were 
primed to begin referral when the go-ahead signal 
was given. Future advertising would include spot 
radio announcements, newspaper articles, and ads. 
Placards would be placed in post offices and banks. 

Circulation of a monthly progress report to employ- 
ers, academic institutions (including engineering in- 
structors), and other pertinent hiring authorities was 
to be instituted after we began operations. A booth at 
the Devonshire Downs Fair would be set up and 
manned by competent individuals from the Depart- 
ment of Employment. 


Open for Business 


Even though our desired separate quarters were not 
ready, we began functioning as a unit within the 
placement section of the Van Nuys local office on Au- 
gust 18, 1958. Since we had in excess of 500 current 
openings from Valley employers as a result of plant 
tours and job requisitions, our first efforts were in re- 
cruitment of qualified applicants. All local offices in 
the Los Angeles area were apprised of our “O” code 
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Members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Van Nuys Professional 
and Scientific Placement Section 
confer with Van Nuys Local Of- 
fice Manager Mrs. Gertrude Har- 
wood. Left to right, seated: 
Mrs. Harwood; Carl Scott, com- 
mittee chairman; and Jim Haney. 
Standing: Hal Fisher; Gene Des 
Lauriers, vice chairman; and 
W. B. McCarter, supervisor of the 
Section and committee secretary. 
Don Philips, another member, 
was absent when the photo was 
taken. 
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listing. We placed numerous orders on the CIJO, 
(California Inventory of Job Openings) hoping to at- 
tract qualified applicants from outlying areas. Radio 
spot announcements and Valley newspaper ads were 
used as funds permitted. A total of 256 applicants 
were interviewed between September 1 and Novem- 
ber 15, 1958. 

In April 1959, some 249 applications were processed. 
Early analysis of applican sources indicated a sig- 
nificant positive relationship when newspaper and 
radio publicity had been available. Referrals from 
other local offices and employers continued at a steady 
and favorable rate. Quality of applications, in terms 
of education and scholastic degrees, showed a steady 
improvement. The number of degree-holding ap- 
plicants increased from 34 percent in November to 
46 percent in December, and to 67 percent by the end 
of April 1959. 

We transferred our operations to the separate unit 
above the Van Nuys office on December 5, 1958. A 
private entrance helped create an immediate favor- 
able impression on our applicants. A well appointed 
lobby and private interviewing rooms added to the 
desired atmosphere. All Valley newspapers carried 
the story of our Open House on January 23, 1959, and 
our modest quarters were jammed with well wishers. 


PSPS Advisory Committee 


It was part of our plan to establish an industry ad- 
visory group to PSPS. Since the separate placement 
service was now a reality, we proceeded with arrange- 
ments for selection of the Committee. 

Carl Scott arranged a meeting for January 14, 1959. 
Our Committee had Mr. Scott as chairman and many 
important industry representatives were present. Ob- 
jectives and purpose of the Advisory Committee in- 
cluded interpretation of PSPS to the professional field, 
planning and consulting service to the continuing 
PSPS in-service training program, communication 
with employer professional groups and societies, and 
promotion of maximum use of PSPS by employers. 
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PLACEMENTS IN HARD-TO-FILL OCCUPATIONS 
July 1959 


Total 7 ee _ - _ 200 
Accountant, Me thod- Analy se ae _ eee 
Architect______ Rete Sewer - Z 
Chemist___- para hae 7 
Contract Specialist_- i Mesto as 2 
Boonomist eee er — 2 
Employment Interviewer___—_- : ene 3 
Employment Manager_______~_ Z jask ] 
Engineer, Chemical____- Tae : we | 
Engineer, Civil____ tee eg ce a 5 
Engineer, Electronic____~_ ae Senet 20 
Engineer, Industrial_ : ° Pe. | 
Engineer, Mechanical_______ een ee ee 
Engineer, Metallurgical or rae 2 
instvuctsr Vocauonal........... .__.. _... .. ..- 2 
Job Analyst____- pe a eee ree l 
Junior Executive_______- Ce ee ae ee 17 
Cn a é Cee en wane 2 
Librarian, Engineering_ ere eee ee : 3 
Physicist, Mathe matician__ Eee ee ee eee 6 
Production Manager__ _ Renae ae ee ] 
Programer____ eda ee = 1 
Purchasing Agent_. Riots Re Cn ee ae 6 
OS SS =e ee ee ee © | 
Pechnical Weiter... = 8 


At each bimonthly meeting, the committee dis- 
cusses and acts upon a carefully prepared agenda. A 
recent project was the development of a brochure de- 
scribing PSPS with cost of printing borne by Valley 
employers. ‘The brochure subsequently has been dis- 
tributed to college placement bureaus, all De partment 

Employment local offices, Valley employers, and 
surrounding community chambers of commerce. 
Technical and engineering societies, the Small Plants 
Association, and PIRA have also received a supply. 
We anticipate considerably increased activity as a re- 
sult of this distribution. 

Present projects include training in the evaluation of 
applicants’ work experience for salary classification, 
assignment of our interviewers to plant personnel de- 
partments for several days to become familiar with 
company operating procedures, and study of a plan for 
college recruitment by PSPS. 

The establishment of a separate section, the spe- 
cialized training, and the support of employers has 

resulted in an entirely different story of applicants 
and placements in the professional field. In the be- 
ginning, only about one-third of the registrants were 
college graduates, and not a Ph. D. in the lot. Place- 
ments were in salary brackets ranging from $400 to 
$700 per month. But within a few months, the pic- 
ture had changed. Placements were in salary brackets 
ranging from $750 to $1,500 per month and many 
applicants with M.S. and Ph. D. degrees were among 
those placed. The preponderance of placements were 
in hard-to-fill engineering classifications and employers 
were extremely gratified. A tally made in July 1959 
showed that of 200 placements, 114, or 57 percent, 
were in engineering or scientific classifications (see 


box ) 
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As the quality of referrals and placements impro\ d, 
so did the confidence of employers, associations, : nd 
the Chamber. More and more, these people be an 
to use PSPS as the clearing house for professic yal 
placement. A young man with estimating experic ce 
in packaging and some sales background was pla ed 
within 3 days through fast cooperative action. ‘| he 
applicant was referred to us on a Thursday morn ng 
by an employer. The Van Nuys Chamber heard ©: a 
suitable opening through the Small Plants Associat:on 
and telephoned We contacted the employer on 
Friday, and arranged an interview for Monday mo: n- 
ing. The applicant, who had been seeking work jor 
3 weeks on his own, started work the next day, Tues- 
day. ‘This is truly cooperative placement. 

An example of confidence was recently displayed 
by a Valley firm during a layoff. Interviewing and 
referral were handled by two of our interviewers who 
were stationed within the plant and no other outside 
interviewers were used. This plan provided for an 
orderly processing of laid-off workers and eliminated 
the confusion that usually goes with recruitment by 
other firms during such a layoff. 

Employers will go to great lengths to advise and 
assist the Employment Service. Our Advisory Com- 
mittee is a tremendous help to us. The members do 
not sit in solemn silence—they are active, alert, and 
dynamic. We believe the association has been mu- 
tually beneficial. We have learned a great deal about 
professional recruitment from them. ‘They have re- 
sponded to our needs by developing more complete 
job requisitions and specifications which they find 
helpful in their own operations. 

Word of the success of PSPS has spread. Employ- 
ers in other Southern California areas are inquiring 
about the possibility of professional placement opera- 
tions in their localities. Success with PSPS has in- 
creased the business of the local office in other occu- 
pational areas. Perhaps most important of all is the 
fact that PSPS has been responsible for bringing to 
the public a first-hand awareness of the professional 
caliber of the Department’s interviewers. We can now 
hope that one day we will cease to hear the Depart- 
ment of Employment referred to as the Department 
of Unemployment. 


New Date for Child Health Day 


FOR the first time since its initiation in 1928, Child Health 
Day will be observed on a new anniversary date—the first 
Monday in October 1960. 


The change was approved on September 21, 1959, by 
President Eisenhower when he signed a joint congressional 
resolution moving the observance from its traditional date 
of May 1. 


The new date will permit the United States to link its 
Child Health Day observance more closely to Universal 
Children’s Day, which many nations observe on the October 
date. 
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Aerial view of the new Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. plant in Shelby. 


Attracting and Staffing New Industry 


By J. W. BEACH 


Director, Employment Service Division 


North Carolina Employment Security Commission 


N A recent Monday morning while two repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development, the Director of our Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, and I were discussing the 
need for a labor survey for a prospective new industry, 
the telephone rang. The call was from another Con- 
servation and Development representative who stated 
that he had a “hot prospect” for whom a manpower 
survey was needed immediately. Plans were made for 
a meeting the next morning of Employment Service 
personnel and community leaders to launch a man- 
power survey for the first employer. A similar routine 
followed for the second request and another meeting 
in another part of the State for the same purpose was 
set for Wednesday morning. A team that has worked 
together so often during the past 4 years was in action 
again. 
A typical morning? No! But certainly typical of 
the very close relationship that exists between two 
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State agencies and local community development 
groups all over North Carolina. This mutual co- 
operation pact has paid extremely high dividends for 
us. It has enabled State and local office personnel to 
become acquainted with new employers long before 
they appear on the local scene. As a result of being 
in on the ground floor and making an all-out effort 
to be of real service, our offices have been privileged 
to staff initially, and for expansion and replacements, 
the many new plants coming into their communities. 
This winning combination did not come into being 
by chance. The aggressive leadership given by North 
Carolina’s Governor to economic development and 
industrial diversification in an effort to increase the 
State’s low per capita income and build up its revenue 
set the stage. A 2-day institute on “Economic De- 
velopment in North Carolina,” sponsored by the In- 
ternational Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, the Employment Security Commission, and 


/ 
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the Department of Conservation and Development in 
1955 brought together for a common purpose staff of 
the two statewide groups and local Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industrial Development groups. The 
know-how gained from the specialists in this field, and 
the inspiration from an address by the Governor, was 
the beginning of a closer relationship that has grown 
into our present “system.” 

Individuals and teams are selling North Carolina 
as a good State in which to live and work. Agencies 
and private organizations, working together, are fur- 
nishing needed information and service. Local em- 
ployers and the public are joining hands to make new 
employers feel welcome. All these activities have con- 
tributed to the development of an atmosphere in the 
State conducive to continuing industrial development. 

Excerpts from two letters received in September 
from an out-of-State employer by our local office 
manager in Charlotte say it better than I can: 


“T should like to express my thanks for the many, many 


things that you and your organization did for our Company 


last week. The quick and efficient way in which you set up 
the testing program and the interview schedule is a great 
credit to you and all of your organization. Things like this 
do not just happen without many years of training and ex- 
perience and most of all, a desire to do an excellent job.” 


x *k * 


“During the period of time we were deciding which plant 
should be purchased, you worked with Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce and THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER to make a survey 
which indicated that there were over 2,000 textile workers 
interested in employment in Cornelius. This survey had 
considerable influence on the decision of our Board of Di- 
rectors. In addition to its results, which were well organized 
and presented, the enthusiasm and initiative shown indicated 
to us that here was a community which would be a positive 
force in our Company’s development. 


“T have been impressed by the efficient organization of your 


office. The thoroughness, the speed, the flexibility, and most 
of all, the courtesy shown to everyone are to be commended. 
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Four-way handshake over the mil- 
lionth toaster produced at the 
Mount Airy Proctor Electric Co. 
plant signifies close cooperation 
between the company and com- 
munity organizations. Left to 
right: George A. Kallenback, per- 
sonnel director and_ industrial 
engineer; Jack Instone, plant 
manager; Carl M. Baber, local 
office manager; and Joe Fowler, 
Jr., public relations director and 
president of Mount Airy Develop- 
ment Association. 


“We look forward to many years of happy and fruitful 
relations.” 

An employment security agency can perform no 
more vital service than that in helping to foster more 
and better job opportunities for our work force. We 
are sometimes prone to tell our job applicants that 
we can’t “create” jobs for them. We come closest to 
achieving this goal when our services play an import- 
ant part in promoting industrial growth. 

The extra dividends from services rendered to new 
industries have snowballed. 

1. Services rendered one plant of a company are 
influential in bringing other plants of the same com- 
pany to the State—and their representatives into our 
offices. Recent examples: General Electric Corp., 
Asheboro, 1952; Hendersonville, 1955; and Hickory- 
Newton, 1956; Cornell Dubilier, Fuquay Springs, 
1951; Sanford, 1953; International Resistance Com- 
pany, Asheville, 1953; and Boone, 1954. 

2. Plant officials who have been well served are our 
most effective salesmen to other new industries com- 
ing into the same area. (At a welcoming dinner held 
for Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., an official of 
American Machine and Foundry Co. was overheard 
telling the new employer about the fine services ren- 
dered his company by the local employment office in 
Raleigh. ) 

3. At the dedication and open house held by many 
of these new plants, company officials publicly extol 
the services rendered, among others, by the State and 
local employment security offices. This type of pub- 
licity brings other employers and more qualified ap- 
plicants to our offices. 

4, The use of Employment Service facilities in staft- 
ing plants of nationally known companies increases 
the prestige of our office with existing local plants and 
often enables us to increase our service to them. This 
was noticed to an appreciable degree in Greensboro 
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Three applicants taking a specific aptitude 
test as part of the screening process for 
employment with the E. Ingraham Co. 
in Laurinburg. 


following staffing of the P. Lorillard Co. 3,000-em- . 


ployee plant (see article in the April 1959 issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT SeEcurITy REvIEW). 

5. Working with other community leaders in bring- 
ing new payrolls into the area and serving them well 
after they arrive, opens doors for the local office all 
over town. There is no better or surer way of creating 
and maintaining good community relations. | 

This entire program at the local level is just one 
phase of a well-rounded program of service. Some of 
the things we have found effective in this program are 
noted below. 

Keep interested groups in the area well informed on 
labor market conditions. 

Assist officials to prepare a promotional brochure 
which presents, in an attractive manner, what the 
city or area has to offer prospective industry. 

Assist in making a survey of available labor when 
needed. Each local office has a kit (prepared by the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics) which gives guides 
to conditions under which a labor survey is feasible; 
how to make the survey so that it will serve various 
purposes; samples of publicity; typical questionnaire 
forms; etc. The local and State office furnishes the 
know-how and the community pays all expenses (in- 
cluding publicity, printing, and distribution of ques- 
tionnaires). ‘The local office forwards these question- 
naires to the State office for machine tabulation, and 
the results in usable form are returned. 

As soon as a firm decides to come into the com- 
munity, contact the president of the company, offer 
him our assistance, outline the services we are equipped 
to render, and ask that his representative contact us 
m his next visit to the community. (If a new plant 
s to be built, the same contact is made with the firm 
iwarded the construction contract.) Careful study 
o determine what we have to offer this particular 
‘mployer and a sincere presentation of a plan of 
ervice usually results in a “sale.” Few employers 
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will turn down a program which practically guarantees 
them substantial savings. Then all we have to do is 
deliver what we have sold. Many letters in our file 
prove that so far we have been able to deliver. 

Let me cite a few examples to illustrate what we 
are doing in many localities. 


After approximately 3 years of contacts and negotiations, 
officials of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. announced on 
December 19, 1957, that their company would build one 
of the world’s largest continuous fiber glass yarn plants in 
Shelby, N.C. The plant was to cost approximately $20 
million and was expected to provide employment for about 
800 workers. Immediately following the announcement, the 
Shelby local office contacted the general contractor and the 
superintendent advised them that February 26, 1958 had 
been selected as the date for the official groundbreaking. 
Constant rain caused considerable delay, and it was not until 
May that our representative moved into quarters furnished 
on the job site to handle selection of all workers. ‘This office 
was maintained until October and 475 workers were placed 
on the project, quite a few through clearance with nearby 
offices. 


At the first meeting with the industrial relations manager 
for the plant in late October 1958, the local labor supply, 
wage ranges, fringe benefits, personnel practices, etc., were 
discussed—and an order placed for a chemist and an employ- 
ment supervisor. Since the personnel offices at the plant 
were not complete, desk space was offered this company 
official in the local office. He used this space, beginning 
the last of November, to interview applicants for the employ- 
ment supervisor and chemist openings, and also placed addi- 
tional orders for machine erectors, machine fixers, main- 
tenance men, and office personnel. 


The employment supervisor reported for work on January 
26, 1959 and began interviewing applicants for key jobs in 
the office and plant. About March 15, referral by schedule 
of production workers began, and limited production started 
on April 7. Only workers with referral cards were admitted 
through the gate; others were sent to the local office for 
screening. By August, the plant had employed slightly over 
half its peak personnel and the local office had confirmed 
over 400 placements. 


Although initial staffing is not yet complete, plans are 
already underway for increasing the number of furnaces. 


x © ® 
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Manager Ralph E. Miller of the High Point local office recruits 
“over the air’’ directly from his office for the Norwood Dis- 


tributing Corporation. 
used each weekday. 


This permanent radio installation is 


Another plant, Fiber Industries, Inc., which will employ a 
peak of 1,500 workers, is now under construction in Shelby, 
x ok oR 

During the recent dedication of their new building, repre- 
sentatives of the E. Ingraham Co. of Laurinburg which man- 
ufactures pocket watches, electric clocks, and other timing 
devices, recognized the outstanding work performed by the 
Rockingham local office. Beginning with the furnishing of 
information as to the available labor supply, a very close 
working relationship has existed with this firm. From the 
time of the announcement that the company would locate in 





Laurinburg, the Rockingham local office has recruited, r. z- 
istered, screened, tested, referred, and placed all work. rs 
hired locally by this firm. The company now employs so je 
275 workers, and a growth up to 600 is anticipated. 

x * * 

When Proctor Electric Co. came into Mount Airy |. te 
in 1957, it was agreed that a policy of exclusive refer al 
through the local Employment Security office would foll« , 
This policy has proved highly satisfactory and is still n 
effect. A staffing schedule developed in advance proved ‘o 
be accurate and helpful. Production workers were te:t- 
selected and 709 placements have resulted. A number of 
professional and skilled personnel, including a director >f 
quality control, industrial engineers, tool-and-die mak: 
and machinists have been recruited through interoffi 
clearance. 

x *&* * 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Statesville; Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Sanford; Norwood Distributing Co., High Point; Shallcross 
Manufacturing Co., Selma; Gerber Products Co., Asheville; 
and other firms which have located in North Carolina dur- 
ing the past 2 years, have utilized the services of the Employ- 
ment Security Commission in their initial staffing. Job 
openings which have occurred for replacement and expansion 
have also been filled with applicants furnished by our local 
offices. 

The job is a continuing and expanding challenge. 
In addition to the influx of new plants, many small, 
locally-financed industries are being developed. By 
the time vou read this article, a well-organized official 
delegation from this State will have made personal 
contact with industrial firms in many countries of 
Europe. 

To keep pace with its burgeoning economic devel- 
opment, North Carolina is opening, within the next 
few months, 19 Industrial Education Centers designed 
to improve the technical and skill level of our labor 
force. 

Where is it all leading? We are not capable of esti- 
mating. But we are sure that so long as we have a 
real service to offer, the Employment Security Com- 
mission will play an important role in shaping North 
Carolina’s future. 


“Our Most Valuable Resource’”’ 


SECRETARY OF STATE Christian A. Herter, himself no stranger to disability, has voiced an eloquent 
plea for increased use of the capabilities of the handicapped. 


In an editorial prepared for the October issue of PERFORMANCE, published by the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, and released to coincide with the 15th annual observance 
of National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week (October 4-10, 1959), Secretary Herter said: 


At this important time in the history of our country there is increasing recognition of the need for fuller utilization 


of our Nation’s resources. 


The most valuable resource we possess is our manpower—the men and women who, because of 


their skills, are responsible for the scientific, professional, and technological achievements that have made our country 


a leading power in the world today. 


productivity. 


Many of those who have contributed to these achievements are the physically 
handicapped and, in so doing, they have demonstrated that 


physical disability, in itself, has not been a bar to their 


As science continues to probe outer space and our industries continue to develop new products to meet our changing 
needs, it becomes more and more apparent that the capabilities of all of us will need to be utilized to the full. The 
physically handicapped who need vocational rehabilitation to increase their capabilities and usefulness are an important 
reservoir of manpower still not fully recognized and fully employed. 

I believe that it is the responsibility of us all to see that the physically handicapped are given every opportunity to take 
their necessary and useful place in today’s society and to participate in our Nation's efforts to achieve its national and 


international objectives. 
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Community Employment Development — 


In a dynamic economy, a COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM for planning economic develop- 


ment is a necessity to assure adequate employment opportunities. 


While some statewide and nationwide 


economic planning must proceed, much planning for the development of job opportunities has to be carried 
or at the local level and concerned with the local economy—the geographic area within which the employment 


pl cess OCCUPrs. 


Each of the 1,800 local public employment offices throughout the 50 States, with access to 


the experience and resources of the entire Federal-State employment security system, occupies a unique posi- 


tion in its community as the central employment exchange of the area. 


In this unique position, the local office 


serves as the source of information on employment, unemployment, occupations, and industries and provides 
technical assistance to community groups seeking economic growth and stability to alleviate or prevent unem- 


pl yyment. 


By actively working with community groups to develop job opportunities, the local office not only 


enhances its efficiency as the central employment exchange, but it also makes a decisive contribution to the 
economic health and well-being of its community, and thus to the State. and the Nation. 


ES and Loeal Groups Work Together ... 


Broadening an Area's Economic Base 


By JOSEPH R. JULIANELLE 


Manager, Danielson Local Office 


Connecticut State Employment Service 


we THE Employment Act of 1946, Congress stated 
the continuing national policy to foster and pro- 
mote “conditions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities . . . for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing power.” In 
so doing, Congress has recognized that the general 
welfare of all the people, regardless of their station or 
interests, is dependent upon a high level of employ- 
ment and economic activity. In addition, it has recog- 
nized the need for definite public action toward that 
end if this objective, essential to national welfare, is 
to be achieved. 

The Danielson labor market area was at one time 
predominantly a textile area. Due to various eco- 
nomic factors, this industry experienced a sharp de- 
cline and a major problem developed in providing job 
opportunities for a heavy surplus of job seekers. ‘The 
workers knew there were no jobs. The community 
knew something had to be done, but what was the 
approach to be used? The local office of the Em- 
ployment Service was concerned because its principal 
function of matching job openings with available 
workers is related directly to the economic health 
of the community. The question was, how could we 
best use our knowledge of the labor market to im- 
prove our local lack of employment opportunity? 

After thousands of local workers had become un- 
employed because of the textile decline, a number of 
local development groups were organized in an at- 
t-mpt to improve the economic situation. The Con- 
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necticut State Employment Service staff joined the 
developers in fighting the wave of unemployment. We 
became experts on the “economic status” of our com- 
munity. We were called upon to disseminate infor- 
mation to employer prospects on our industrial, finan- 
cial, and natural resources; our geographic advantages ; 
the characteristics of the labor force, and its size and 
growth potential as related to markets; and the inter- 
est, initiative, and attitude of the people in our com- 
munity. 

A regular part of our Employment Service activity 
in Connecticut is collecting and analyzing labor mar- 
ket information on a continuing basis in all local offices. 
It is also our policy to keep the public informed 
through the use of all normal media of public informa- 
tion about employment office operations and services 
and to advise workers, employers, and the general 
public concerning conditions and fluctuations of the 
labor market. 

To supplement this regular service, we conducted a 
comprehensive testing program of the unemployed tex- 
tile workers which showed that they had basic apti- 
tudes in many other fields of work. This study was 
a preliminary step in determining the specific problems 
facing the community, and in stimulating community 
planning and action to meet such problems. 

When the local Industrial Foundation decided to 
publish a brochure describing our area, the necessary 
$15,000 was raised in a few hours by public subscrip- 
tion. In each brochure since the first, the Employment 
Service has supplied the vital labor market facts. Our 
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office has been included in private and public discus- 
sions with new employer prospects to give accurate, 
clear, concise, and current information on wages, 
hours, fringe benefits, and labor supply by number, sex, 
and skill level. 

By participating fully in the cooperative industrial 
development program, the Employment Service has 
grown in prestige and has gained recognition as a vital 
segment of the local community. The local office has 
had an opportunity to meet employers, especially new 
ones, on equal terms with other community leaders and 
to promote further cooperation with established firms. 
This has led to increased use of our services and a sub- 
stantial improvement in our placement activity. 


Noteworthy Progress 


Our area has made a remarkable economic recovery 
in the last few years with the initiative and leadership 
of the development groups. In retrospect, the mag- 
nitude of the problem was staggering. Since colonial 
every 100 workers. Despite the loss of over 4,000 tex- 
tiles. As recent as 1952, over 5,000 workers were em- 
ployed in textiles—or 60 out of every 100 workers em- 
ployed in local factories. By 1957, this number had 
dropped to 28, and currently to less than 21 out of 
every 100 workers. Despite the loss of over 4,000 tex- 
tile jobs since 1951, our current total employment is 
higher today than it was then. This has been sub- 
stantially the result of the efforts to obtain new diversi- 
fied industry for the area. 

The first major announcement was by American 
Standard Corporation of their intention to erect an 
$8 million plant to manufacture vitreous china. Be- 
hind this announcement were months of negotiations 





Your Response Is Important 


HELP BRING NEW JOBS TO YOUR AREA 


Name Age Sex 
| Street Town Phone 


Marital Status Number of Dependents 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
High School [) Further | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Educatior wade School [ 

Exnerience: Sewing [J Inspecting Pressing [ 
' 

Clerical 1 Supervisory (1) 
Job Preference 
Presently Employed” Yes 2 No [ 

| When available for interview: Morning (~ Evening 
| Saturday £ 
| MAIL TO | 


CONNECTICUT STATE EMPLOYMENY SERVICE 
100 Main Street, Danielson, Conn | 
' For Information: Phone PRescott 4-8581 


Help us prove Local Interest in Continued Industrial Growth 
Please fill out, clip and return the above form immediately 











Newspaper advertisement prepared by the Danielson local office 
manager and paid for by the prospective employer. This fill-in 
ballot has proved a useful technique in obtaining labor market 
information to supplement office files. 
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Employers interested in examining a prospective plant site in Con- 
necticut may be flown there in this helicopter which is operated 
by the Connecticut Development Commission in cooperation 
with the Connecticut Department of Aeronautics. 


by State and local government and community of- 
cials. The company planned to hire over 400 local 
workers and later stated that an important factor in 
the decision to locate in our community was the num- 
ber and type of available workers. 

The Employment Service supplied manpower in- 
formation of every possible kind. A special survey of 
average wages, wage ranges, and fringe benefits was 
compiled for the company’s use in formulating a 
wage structure in keeping with their international 
policy and consistent with that of our local industry. 
Use of Employment Service recruitment techniques 
and continuing cooperation between the local office 
manager and the company’s personnel administrator 
assured the company of a steady supply of workers 
as the plant progressed toward full production. 

In short succession, 11 other firms opened plants 
in our area. Most of these firms came knowing that 
there was no skilled labor pool ready to step into their 
job openings. They knew, however, as completely 
and as accurately as the local office could tell them 
every possible characteristic of the labor pool which 
was available, their related skills, aptitudes, and po- 
tentials. 

The decisions of these firms to locate here opened 
new avenues of useful public service. Even before 
their new plants were built in the area, local office 
space and recruitment help was made available to 
their representatives. 

In negotiations with the Knox Glass Co., the Em- 
ployment Service supplied full information on wages, 
hours, fringe- benefits, and labor availability. After 
the decision was made to locate their plant—the first 
glass container plant in New England—in our area, 
the local office began pre-employment aptitude test- 
ing of women for the packing and inspecting jobs 
which would comprise the main working force of over 
300. As a result, 96 percent of all hires have been 
through the local office. 
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Tse GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY and specific 

ytitude tests play an important part in community 
cevelopment. Testing, whether by GATB for varied 
iiformation, or for specific aptitudes, has proved an 
accurate and effective tool in providing responsible 
iiformation to local development groups and to pro- 
spective new employers. The Danielson Employment 
Service office has used this tool extensively in talks to 
prospective new firms. 

Any success we have achieved has not been an in- 


dividual effort. Cooperative, community-wide plan- 
ning and action on a continuing basis with the local 
employment office as an integral part of that com- 
munity team has been the combination that has 
brought results. 

This is a part of our service that may too long have 
lain dormant. Our basic objective is placement of 
available workers in jobs. We feel that we have 
contributed to the achievement of this basic objective 
by helping to bring new jobs to the area. 


The Employment Service and 


Community Employment Development 


*“UCCESS of the local office operation depends 
largely on the degree of acceptance by the com- 
munity which it serves. The local office staff in Amer- 
icus, Ga., has found that one of the best methods to 
gain this acceptance is participation in community 
employment development programs. 

In 1957, after years of unsuccessful efforts to secure 
new industry, the businessmen of Americus decided to 
form an Industrial Development Corporation to work 
with and support the efforts of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, As soon as this organization was chartered, 
the local office manager met with the officers and ex- 
plained the services that his office was equipped to 
render in an effort to attract industry to the area. 


By CLENON E. NEVIL 
Manager, Americus Local Office 
Georgia Employment Security Agency 


The first call to the Employment Service for as- 
sistance was a request for a labor market survey. With 
technical assistance furnished by the State Adminis- 
trative Office, the survey was soon completed. This 
information, along with other materials, was used very 
successfully in dealing with prospective new employers. 
The Chamber of Commerce also printed a survey en- 
titled, ““A Review of Progress—Americus and Sumter 
County.” The local ES office had a two-page spread 
in this book: one page was headed, “Labor Supply,” 
and the other was an open letter to prospective em- 
ployers explaining the services that the office is 
equipped to render all employers. 

Next, the Development Corporation purchased a 





The new Fred V. Gentsch plant in Americus secures many of its workers through the Georgia State Employment Service. 
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New Plants in the Americus Area 


Marletta Coach Company, approximately 185 workers; 


New Moon Homes Inc., which employs approximately 165 
workers; 


Fred V. Gentsch, Inc., manufacturers of furniture, approxi- 
mately 60 workers; 


Fayette Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of undercarriages, 
approximately 25 employees; 


Woodlin Metal Products Co., manufacturers of metal win- 
dows and screens, approximately 15 employees; 


Somplex Nail Co., approximately 20 workers; 


Kochton Plywood and Veneer Co., suppliers of veneer, 6 
to 7 employees; 


Clark Supply Co.. suppliers of plumbing, 4 to 5 employees; 
Purpose Extruded Aluminum Products Co., manufacturers 


of metal doors and screens, just beginning operations, 3 
employees. 


368-acre tract of land adjacent to the city limits. This 
area was zoned for industry; a new 150,000-gallon 
water tank was constructed; an electrical substation, 
paved streets, a sewerage system, and natural gas were 
installed. 

By the time this was completed, the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industrial Development Corporation 
had an employer—the Marlette Coach Co.—ready to 
come to Americus to inspect these facilities and to dis- 
cuss the possibility of establishing a plant in the area. 
The manager of the local office attended this meeting 
and met the president of the company on his first visit 
to the city. When the facilities of the Employment 
Service had been explained to him, he seemed very 
pleased to know that the office had trained personnel 
and was equipped to recruit, screen, and refer appli- 
cants for his approval. After this meeting, he made a 
personal visit to the local office to secure more infor- 
mation on the local labor market. After several other 
meetings with local officials, he decided to estab- 
lish a plant in Americus. 

Construction of the buildings for the Marlette 
Company was completed, and operation of the plant 
began immediately. This company now employs ap- 
proximately 185 people, most of whom were recruited, 
screened, and referred by the State Employment 
Service. 

Several other companies followed the same proce- 
dure and established plants in Americus. In each in- 
stance, the State Employment Service staff—working 
with the Development Corporation, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the employer—has recruited, screened, 
and referred the workers needed to staff the plants. 

Soon after the local office began staffing the first 
plant, we noted a greater recognition on the part of 
the community of the role the local Employment 
Service could play in the community’s economic life. 
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Many employers, whom local office staff had visit: d 
in the past without developing an order, began 0 
show interest in the services the office had to offt 
Soon they were giving orders to the local office whi n 
they needed workers. 

Working with the Development Corporation ar d 
Chamber of Commerce members had given the loc il 
office staff an opportunity to get better acquaint d 
with the businessmen of the community; it had also 
given the businessmen a chance to see the Emplov- 
ment Service in action, study the results, and decice 
whether the office could assist them in their business 
operation. This trend is continuing and the penc- 
tration ratio is at an all-time high with major market 
employers. 

About the middle of 1958, Americus’ largest plant: 
the Manhattan Shirt Co.—which employs approxi- 
mately 700 workers, expressed an interest in using 
the Employment Service. This plant had been in 
Americus for approximately 25 years and had never 
used the Employment Service except for an occasional 
order for an office worker. Local office staff members 
had several meetings with the company manager and 
other supervisory personnel. As a result, they learned 
much about the plant operation and explained to the 
manager the benefits he could derive by taking ad- 
vantage of the office’s services. ‘The manager subse- 
quently decided that his company would hire all 
trainees—sewing machine operators, pressers, folders, 
and markers—through the local Employment Service 
office. Since October 1958, this company has hired 
approximately 250 workers who were recruited, 
screened, tested, and referred by the local office. 

By working closely with development corporations, 
civic clubs, and other groups interested in community 
development, the local office seized a great opportunity 
to gain prestige, improve employer relations, and ful- 
fill its fundamental role of the employment exchange 
of the whole community. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


as the result of a 1958 change in the law which permits 
the payment of benefits to dependent parents, even if 
the worker were also survived by a widow, widower, or 
child. Many additional parents believed to be eligible 
under this provision of the law have not yet applied for 
benefits, Secretary Flemming said, perhaps because 
they were denied benefits in the past and have not 
learned of the new change in the law. 

In addition to the 190,000 persons who have been 
awarded monthly social security payments as a result 
of the 1958 amendments, 2,100,000 were awarded 
monthly benefits under earlier provisions of the social 
security law. At the end of August 1959, a total of 
13,400,000 men, women, and children were receiving 
monthly old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits. 
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